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Miss OMO 
The Bias Tape 
Girl 
ES, there is such a thing 
as being advertised too 
well in one direction.. 


Witness: The Omo 
Manufacturing Company of 
Middletown, Conn. 


Their dress shields, infant 
specialties, bias tape, bras- 
sieres and sanitary specialties 
are second to none. 


But their advertising in 
the past has featured Omo 
Dress Shields exclusively. 


The trade as well as the 
public has come to know 
them as an exclusive dress- 
shield house. 


They came to Advertising 
Headquarters. 


* K 


We have made a careful 
analysis of the market condi- 
tions affecting each division 
of the Omo Line. 


- And on this analysis we are 
building a properly balanced 
sales-extension plan; 


—a pian to develop the 
demand for a/l the Omo 
specialties. 


* * * 


Knowing how to advertise 
means also knowing what to 
advertise—and when—and 
where. 


We would like to tell you 
some things about building 
business with a long look 
into the future. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTon 


CHICAGO 
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THEY TRIED A $50 A YEAR SPACE 


They quadrupled their space in next edition and reported 
as follows: 


‘While we do not closely tabulate returns 
from our advertising, we know of orders 
already aggregating more than $24,000 
resulting from the small space we used 
in the current edition.” 


» 


No wonder that of 2981 advertisements (more than 
carried by any other trade publication in the world) more 
than 90% have been renewed for next edition, experience 
proving that this Register brings the highest class of 
inquiries at the lowest cost per 
inquiry. 


The Facts 


THAT COMPEL 


The Results 


QUANTITY. Approximately 10,000 
users. (7th and 8th Edition 6,200 
of latter.) 


QUALITY. Their aggregate capital 


exceeds 


$16,000, 000,000 


(See A, zn A pthorg 
equivalent in this respect to 160,000 
; subscribers of $100,000 each. 
HE only work that instantly 


furnishes a complete list of all They buy this Register to avoid the 
the Manufacturers and primary trouble of using any other source of 
sources of supply for any conceiv- alt ‘ 
able article, or kind of article, information. 
more than 70,000. Published 
once a ag Used 1 peo of a Can. F. SARPPLE ocd 
times each day. Each copy in r. LP. an 
continuous use from | to 3 years. Mr. FRED. S. WILLIAMS \ [Jefferson]Hote 


Thomas Publishing Company, 129- 135 Lafayette St., NewYork City 


BOSTON CHICAGO AN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approac 
Tel., Brighton 1490 Tel., Har. 2366 Tel., Sutter 4604 
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War-Weary European Manufac- 
turer T'urns to Prosperous 
American Market 


Significant Action of Mail Order House of Switzerland in Establishing 
Branch in United States—Wins Foothold Here With Strong Cam- 
paign—Will Other Continental Firms Follow Suit? 


By Bruce Bliven 


HE overthrow of normal 
business conditions in Euro- 
pean countries because of the war 
may have a very direct effect 
upon the markets of many Amer- 
ican manufacturers, and one 
which it behooves them to take 
into account. European manufac- 
turers whose home market is tem- 
porarily abolished arg not at all 
unlikely to look to the United 
States as an ideal ground for their 
activities of the immediate future, 
and their competition is apt to be 
of such a keen character that the 
\merican manufacturer in the 
same line will find it necessary to 
take notice when he has to meet 
it in the open market. Instead of 
shortening sail and curtailing his 
advertising expenditure and sales 
effort, it may well be that now is 
the time to spread more canvas to 
continue to lead in the race. 
An example’of the condition 
outlined above is to be found in 
ihe entry of the Mail Order House 
of Switzerland into the American 
ield a few months ago. This 
vreat organization has entered 
ur market “for keeps” and is do- 
ng a highly successful business 
ere. It has the tremendous initial 
idvantage of being able to adver- 
ise imported goods, with all the 
‘owerful prestige and accumulated 
‘ood ~=will which those magic 
vords set up in the breast of the 
\merican woman—an advantage, 
icidentally, which every other Eu- 


ropean manufacturer who comes 
to our shores possess@s and is sure 
to capitalize in advertising. The 
enterprise and intelligence with 
which this foreign firm has adapt- 
ed itself to American conditions 
should prove extremely interesting 
to our own manufacturers, and 
may well serve to convince them 
that in lines which are subject to 
competition by European houses, 
this is a very poor time to cur- 
tail activity or neglect to push 
sales. 

The story of this concern is in- 
teresting from still another view- 
point. There are many American 
business men who have studied 
the home market so closely that 
they have become overfamiliar 
with it, and their jaded eyes no 
longer have the keenness of per- 
ception they once possessed. But 
here is an analysis of the Amer- 
ican market in at least one impor- 
tant field, which is made with ab- 
solutely fresh eyes, and has value 
accordingly. 

At the outset it should be stated 
that the Mail Order House of 
Switzerland has no _ connection 
with any other firm in this line 
of business. Because of a simi- 
larity of names when translated 
between English and German, 
some confusion has arisen. 

The Mail Order House of 
Switzerland, by the way, now has 
its eyes turned toward a strong 
mail-order campaign after the 


Table of Contents on page 138 
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war, in Europe and especially in 
Russia, which has heretofore been 
impossible of access for mail-or- 
der selling because of the lack of 
popular periodicals of general cir- 
culation. (Since the Russian rev- 
olution, however, the company re- 
gards Russia as the most prom- 
ising mail-order field in the world, 
and is planning to enter it ag- 
gressively at an 


_ except 


INK 


weeklies which have rather a 
sporting flavor, or chronicle the 
doings of smart society, and are 
very little read except by the 
extremely well-to-do, who do not 
constitute the best class of pros- 
pects for mail-order _ sellin: 
There is very little selling by mail 
through the departme:t 
these, especially in Eng- 

land, sometimes do 


stores ; 





early date.) The 
first season’s cam- 
paign in America 
has been devoted 
entirely to selling 
materials, and not 
the finished  gar- 
ments themselves. 
The sewing is done 
by the purchaser or 
by her dressmaker. 
Its strongest talk- 
ing point is the fact 
that all the goods 
are made in Switz- 
erland, famous for 
its beautiful silks 
and _ embroideries, 
and that the styles 
are the newest Con- 
tinental designs. 
Though the com- 
pany has_ invaded 
the American field 
so recently, it finds 
this the best market 
in the world for 
selling goods of its 
character by mail, 
according to Severin 
Saurer, general 
manager of the or- 
ganization, who 
came to America 
and personally di- 
rected the organiza- 
tion of the branch ED” IN 
here. “In Europe 
a mail-order house 
has uphill work because of the 
buying habits of the people,” 
said Mr. Saurer to a represen- 
tative of Printers’ Inx. “There 
are no popular, low-priced mag- 
azines for women there; the 
French or English woman, when 
she reads at all, reads books; the 
newspapers are read for the most 
part by men; and the magazines 
which have a wide general cir- 
culation are mostly the illustrated 





THE LURE OF THE 


MAIL-ORDER 
ADVERTISING 


a large  miscella- 
eous business of this 
character, sending 
‘English goods to 

India, Australia, 

Canada and South 

Africa. For — the 

most part, however, 

this mail-order sell- 

ing is done on a 

high-priced charac- 

ter of goods, being 
bought by the wives 
of army officers, 

_ government officials 
and the like. 

“In France, every 
woman who can ai- 
ford to do so goes 
to Paris twice a 
year and buys a 
year’s supply of 
clothing for her 
whole family in the 
big Parisian depart- 
ment stores. The 
French housewife is 
not only very 
thrifty but very sus- 
picious; and she 
wants to see the 
goods before she 
buys them. How- 
ever, she is more 
of a newspaper 
reader than the 
English woman, and 
our company has 
used the Parisian 

papers (which circulate widely 
throughout the country) with 
much success.” 

It was the war, of course 
which put a disastrous damper 01! 
the business of the Mail Orde 
House of Switzerland in Europe 
The ideas of economy which hac 
to be taught to England painfull: 
over a period of two years were 
in force in France almost befor: 
the sound of the first guns hai 
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ia. igeoemevoag twice the sales per 
capita in Canada compared 
with those in the U. S., with half 
the per capita advertising appro- 
priation. That is the selling situ- 
ation with one of the greatest 
Canadian- United States adver- 
tisers. 

It came about through using the 
sales and advertising knowledge 
that is on Canadian soil. 

United States manufacturers who 
utilize Canadian advertising and 
selling methods are outselling 
their competitors who do not. 
Our advice on either branch of 
the business will be of value. 











It is not necessary that we handle 
your American advertising in order 
to serve you in Canada. We will 
gladly co-operate with your Ameri- 
can agents. 














The H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
Cleveland _ seg wy San Francisco 


IN CANADA 
THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY, LIMITED 
56 Church Street, Toronto 
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rolled away, and women were 
making it a point of honor to buy 
no new clothes as long as they 
could make their old ones do 
Therefore, an invasion of the rich 
American field seemed the ob- 
vious next step for the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Saurer came to the United 
States last November, and the first 
advertising appeared in the March 
magazines this year. About ten 
magazines have been used, three 
of them being fashion periodicals, 
and the rest in the general wom- 
en’s field. No set amount. of 
space has been employed, the 
copy varying from 133 lines, 
single column, up to full pages in 
color. All the copy, of course, 
centers on the catalogue. 

“We have one problem which 
we have to solve at the very out- 
set,’ Mr. Saurer remarked, “which 
is, to convince the prospective cus- 
tomer that though our prices are 
moderate, our proposition is not a 
cheap one with cheap goods. It 
is, therefore, essential that we get 
a tone of distinction and smart- 
ness into our copy, without mak- 
ing it too pronounced so as to 
frighten off the woman of mod- 
erate means who is our best 
prospective purchaser. We think 
we have found the solution of this 
problem by paying great atten- 
tion to the character of our draw- 
ings. These show the most pop- 
ular styles in detail, are carefully 
drawn, and are at the same time 
free from the exaggeration which 
has come, for some reason, to be 
associated with an _ exclusively 
high-class, high-price appeal.” 


SAMPLES GO WITH EACH CATALOGUE 


In some of this advertising the 
reputation of the house is capital- 
ized for American readers. Thus, 
one piece of copy says: 


“The Mail Order House of 
Switzerland has organized an 
American company to sell its 
famous embroidered dress and 
waist patterns direct to you from 
its Swiss workrooms without mid- 
dleman’s profits. Controlling the 
largest factories in Switzerland, 
with finest needleworkers, operat- 
ing at low manufacturing cost and 
selling direct to you, these ex- 


quisite embroidered patterns ar: 
very low priced.” 

The copy also features the mos 
striking fact about the catalogue 
which is the actual samples o: 
the goods which are pasted upor 
every page. There are about on 
hundred of these samples “tipped 
in” and as the-edition of the cata 
logue was very large (a little mor: 
than a month’s advertising pro 
duced many thousands of re 
sponses) the amount of labor in 
volved was enormous. 

A coupon ‘is used at the end oi 
every advertisement, and this usu 
ally contains the line, “Please senc 
me your catalogue, showing actua 
samples of goods.” 

Like many other mail-order ad 
vertisers, the company goes upo1 
the theory that the average wom 
an buyer is a rather timid, easil) 
discouraged person, who needs to 
be reassured on every point. The 


absohute guarantee of the house © 


is mentioned in every advertise- 
ment—“We_ guarantee _ satisfac- 
tion, and will promptly refund 
your money if you do not like the 
goods when they are received.” 
Those who fear their inability to 
make up the dresses after they are 
received, are told that “any woman 
who is handy with the needle can 
easily make up our materials by 
following the simple instructions 
contained in our fashion sheets, 
which show latest styles. Or your 
dressmaker will do the work at 
small cost.” “The making is so 
simple,” says another piece of 
copy, “in using our patterns, that 
most women will do the making 
themselves; or home dressmakers 
will make them up at small cost.” 
“The making is very simple, and 
done at home.” 

When the customer gets the 
catalogue, she finds this reassur- 
ance emphasized even more strong- 
ly. At the top of the order blank 
is the statement: “I send you 
this order with the understanding 
that if the goods sent do not give 
me complete satisfaction, I may 
return them in good condition 
within three days, at your ex- 
pense, and you will exchang« 
them for other merchandise or re 
fund-my money, whichever I pre 
fer.” .On the back of the order 
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OF THE EARTH 
THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO NEEDLECRAFT 


OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THEM 
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inflexible 
Order 


slip is printed, “The 
guarantee of the Mail 
House of Switzerland”: 


We believe we have the shortest, the 
simplest and the most satisfactory Guar- 
antee in the world: 

We GuaranTEE Perrect SATISFACTION 
Or Your Money Back. 

Nothing could be surer or safer than 
that. Send for as many of these lovely 
robes and waist patterns as you want. 
Examine them carefully. Show them 
to your friends. If you are not pleased 
with them in every way send them back. 
We'll accept them without question—if 
they are returned. in good condition 
within five days after receipt. Of 
course, we’d appreciate it if you would 
write us a letter at the same time and 
tell us why you are disappointed. Our 
business is built upon the satisfaction 
of our customers, and if a customer is 
not more than delighted with the values 
of these lovely patterns, we want to 
know about it. 


Then follows a repetition of the 
fact that the garments are easy to 
make: 


TueEsE Rope anp Waist Patterns 
Are Easity Mave Up 

Just a deft touch or two, a few sim- 
ple seams and these robes are trans- 
formed into the most beautiful frocks you 
ever saw. You see, they require almost 
no fitting. There is nothing to do to 
the skirt except gather it into the waist- 
band. The waists may be made in any 
style desired—ample material is fur- 
nished. But the materials and the em- 
broideries are so exquisite in themselves 
that they require no’ trimming. The 
simpler they are made the more beauti- 
ful they appear. You will find it a 
pleasure to stitch up these dainty robes 
and waist patterns—probably making 
the whole costume by hand. The ma- 
terials are so soft and fine that it is a 
joy to let them slip through your hands. 
You can easily -make them up your- 
self—or your seamstress could run up 
a whole robe in a very little time. 


The wording of the catalogue 
itself gets decidedly away from 
the stereotyped style of copy we 
have grown to expect from the 
ordinary mail-order house. “Like 
a trip to Lucerne, St. Gall or In- 
terlaken,”’is the way the book be- 
gins, and it goes on to say: 


If you had a friend who was travel- 
ling in Switzerland—a friend who could 
go to those workers of wonderful Swiss 
embroideries and buy exquisite robes 
and waists and lingeries, embroideries 
and dainty embroidered handkerchiefs 
—all at wholesale prices—wouldn’t you 
beg that friend to bring-home to you 
just as many of those lovely things 
as she could tuck away in her trunks? 


We—the Mail Order House of Switz- 
erland—will be that friend to you. 
Through us you can get all those beau- 
tiful imported embroidered robes that 
you have always longed to have. Away 
over in Switzerland, high in the land 
of the Alps, are our workrooms. ' The 
needlewomen who make these fairy-like 
embroidered robes have been doing this 
work for many years—that is why the 
embroidery is so exquisite. 

Our designers abroad are in touch 
with the latest French decorative ideas. 
From our Paris establishment original 
designs for our robes are sent to our 
workers in the mountain villages of 
Switzerland. That is why our robes 
have ‘such distinction and why you can 
be sure, when you wear one of our 
frocks or waists, that you will not see 
dozens more of the same type. 

Shopping through the pages of this 
catalog is like a trip to Switzerland. 
You have spread before you all the 
exquisite materials, the rare designs 
and the rich embroidery that have made 
St. Gall the mecca of style for wealthy 
women. Before the war many women 
of means came to our country and 
bought robes direct from the work 
rooms—but now it is impossible and 
we must come to them. 

We offer you the same money-saving 
values that we offer in our Swiss work 
rooms. 


The catalogue, by the way, tries 
to sell not only its own merchan- 
dise, but the whole idea of “shop- 
ping by mail.” It says: 


Have you ever known the comfort 
and convenience of shopping by mail 
without leaving your home—undistracted 
by the crowds in stores—with your 
family at hand to advise you? 

If you have never known the ease, 
the simplicity, the delight of shopping 
by mail, begin to-day to learn what it 
really means to shop at leisure in your 
own home. . Learn the fascination of 
having these lovely robes and waist 
patterns delivered at your door without 
trouble or bother. 

In shopping by mail you have no 
urgent salesman trying to force you to 
buy something you do not want. You 
simply look at the lovely pictures in 
this catalog, examine the samples, cut 
from the exquisite materials them 
selves, marvel at the low prices and 
choose the robe or pattern that you like 
best. That is all! 

Then send your order to us and we 
will fill it by return mail. No wait 
ing. No delay. We pay all mail or 
expre ss charges. 

e guarantee to please you abso 
lutely or return your money. 

And now make your choice—then 
send the order. Be sure to read the 
instructions on the next page. 


The detailed descriptive matter 
maintains the same friéndly, in- 
terested air. “After all, there’s 
nothing lovelier than a fine little 
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Mr. John Wana- 
maker said recently: 


“If I ever have a monument for discovering any- 
thing, it will be for finding out that the only adver- 
‘ising of direct and instant benefit to both merchant 
and customer, is in the daily newspaper of known 
circulation. All others are vanity and vexation of 


spirit.” 


The Standard Union 





is the one paper in _ 
Brooklyn which car- 





ries “full copy” of 
The Wanamaker 
Store. 
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blouse of sheer white Batiste.” 
... “A typically new style—iust 
the sort of waist you would ex- 
pect to find in the World’s Fash- 
ion Centers. But, oh, the price 
that you would have to pay for it 
there!” ... “Here is a hint—if you 
are planning a trousseau—or if 
you know someone who is—this 
dainty blouse would make a 
charming addition!” ... “You 
know how discouraging it is to 
have summer descend upon you 
and you with not enough of the 
washable things in waists to make 
your life comfortable?” ... “Don’t 
forget that the more simply you 
make it, the more beautiful it will 
be. Such exquisite material 
should not be overtrimmed.” 
“If you know a little girl who 
loves light blue or pink—and 
pretty nearly all little girls do— 
don’t let her see this exquisite ma- 
terial unless you intend to buy it 
for her! It would break her 
heart to know that there is any- 
thing so lovely and fine and that 
she cannot have it.” 

This is certainly extraordinary 


copy, when you consider that the 
quotations are from the descrip- 
tions of goods—which are so often 
treated as dry-as-dust affairs! 


CATALOGUES FOLLOWED BY LETTERS 
WHEN NO ORDER RESULTS 


In addition to women’s, girls’ 
and babies’ dresses and blouses 
the company sells handkerchief: 
and underwear. All of these are 
of course, summer goods; and the 
main advertising is in the spring. 
Catalogues go out, however, all 
winter. A record of all names of 
inquirers is kept, and if a woman 
has not ordered by the time 
spring is well advanced, she gets 
this letter: 

Dear MapamM: 

Some time ago you asked us to send 
you a copy of our catalogue. We did— 
and up to the present moment we have 
not heard from you. 

You are one of the very few who 
have not purchased something from 
this beautiful book. If you have for- 
gotten we need but to remind you. 

Why not order from its pages now? 
Summer is here, and our stock is fresh 
and crisp. 

Is it possible that our styles did not 
appeal to you? If that is so, we would 
consider it a courtesy if you would 
write and tell us just why. 


If you did not find just what yo. 
wanted, = — tell us what you 
“a to find? 

hen you sent for our catalogu 
didn’t.eyou expect to receive just th 
book we sent you, or did you expec 
it to show you different merchandise 
If you did, what did you expect it t 
show? 

As a final reminder; while we wai 
you to answer these questions for u: 
may we not suggest that you selec 
"ir from our catalogue for you 
self. 

Fashion calls for embroideries, an 
no wardrobe will really be ready fo 
summer unless embroideries are rr 
splendently there. 

Cordially yours, 


“Our sales policy has presente: 
no extraordinary difficulties o 
any kind,” said Mr. Saurer. “Ou 
chief trouble at present is t 
get the goods from Switzerland 
While merchandising in Americ: 
is not like merchandising on th: 
Continent, its essential points 0: 
difference are quickly learned. | 
have been greatly aided, personal 
ly, by the excellent trade press 
of this country. For example, | 
have read Printers’ INK with 
great care ever since I landed in 
America and even before, in 
Switzerland, though I was then 
only learning to speak English. 
Other officials of our company in 
Switzerland are also reading it 
in order to understand the condi- 
tions of American business and 
meet the changing situation.” 

To an American business man 
reading the story of this com- 
pany’s work, probably the most 
striking thing is the ease and 
rapidity with which it has adopted 
American habits of thought and 
put them into effect in its busi- 
ness. This has been done in part, 
of course, by securing the assist- 
ance of American advisers; but it 
also represents a real feat of busi- 
ness intelligence. Imagine the 
condition reversed, and an Amer 
ican firm entering the Swiss mar- 
ket, and you will catch the reali- 
zation of the difficult task which 
has been accomplished. At the 
same time, the very completeness 
with which the Mail Order House 
of Switzerland has been Ameri- 
canized is in itself reassuring to 
our business men. If we are tc 
face the competition of Euro- 
pean business houses whose nor- 
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The Providence Fmumnal. 


Established as a Daily 1829. 








@ One of the great newspapers 
of America, maintaining a national, and 
an international reputation. 


@ Prints more news of the world 
than any other newspaper in New 
England and, with one single exception, more 
than any other in Eastern America. 


@ Rigid supervision of its adver- 
tising columns, no less than the high 
character of its editorial and news pages, make 
it an ideal medium for the advertiser who values 
good company and an unusually intelligent buy- 
ing public. 








Net Paid Circulation for April 
27,339 copies 


[A gain of thirty-two per cent in one year] 





Annual subscription (including Sunday) $8 
FLAT RATE EXCLUSIVELY—7c PER AGATE LINE 


SUNDAY, 8 PER AGATE LINE 


Representatives—CHAS, H. EDDY & CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 








The Providence Journal. 


Established as a Daily 1829. 
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mal channels have been dammed 
by the war, at least they are 
fighting in this country with our 
own weapons and according to 
our own rules. All we need do 
is to be as good Americans, in a 
business sense, as these Swiss 
have shown themselves to be, and 
we will safely, hold our own. It 
certainly will not do for Ameri- 
cans to scurry from the field and 
leave it for such able competitors 
as these. 


To Advertise Scenic Attractions 
of Northwest 


The States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton and the Province of British Colum- 
bia have appropriated $112,500 to be in- 
vested in advertising the scenic attrac- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest during 
1917 and 1918. The Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association is in charge of the 
campaign, which will be placed jointly 
by the Botsford Advertising Company, 
of Portland, Ore., and the Constantine 
Advertising Company, of Seattle, Wash. 

The advertising this year will include 
page copy in a number of general mag- 
azines, automobile and recreation medi- 
ums. California newspapers will be 
utilized to develop automobile travel 
through the Northwest. Mailing pieces 
will be used for distribution in response 
to inquiries and through tourist chan- 
nels, 


Cusack Company Buys Minne- 
sota Plants 


The Thomas Cusack Company has 
bought the Northern Poster Display 
Company, which controls poster adver- 
tising in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Excel- 
sior, Hopkins, St. Louis Park and White 
Bear Lake, Minn.; also the U. S. Dis- 
play Company, which controls poster ad- 
vertising in Duluth, Superior, Virginia, 
Buhl, Everlith and Iron Mountain. 

L. N. Scott and George Scheren, of 
the above companies, have been elected 
vice-presidents and directors of the 
Thomas Cusack Company. 


Kitchen Cabinet Account Goes 
to Chicago Agency 


The advertising account of the G. I. 
Sellers & Sons Company, of Elwood, 
Ind., manufacturer of Sellers kitchen 
cabinets, will hereafter be handled by 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald of Chicago. 


Advertising Golf Tournament 
Coming 


_The Western Massachusetts Adver- 
tising Men’s Association will hold its 


fifth annual golf tournament at the 
Mount Tom Golf Club, Holyoke, Mass., 
on June 13. 


INK ° 


“Buy Liberty Bonds,” Sec 
McAdoo Tells Publisher 
In the issue of May 3, Printers’ In: 

reprinted a letter written by S. R. Mc 

Kelvie, publish: of the Nebrask 

Farmer, to Secretary McAdoo, of th 

Treasury Department at Washington 

The letter stated Mr. McKelvie’s view 

in opposition to free advertising spac 

for the uses of the Government, an 
with it was enclosed a check for $250 
to be employed in the purchase of spac: 
in such mediums as the Governmen 
might decide upon. 

Mr. McKelvie has sent Printers’ In: 

a copy of Secretary McAdoo’s reply 

which follows: 

May 1, 1917. 


“My Dear Sir: 

“I have your letter of the 26th o 
April and appreciate your desire to b 
of service to the Government in con 
nection with the flotation of the bi 
bond issue. 

“In regard to advertising the issue 
permit me to say that many newspaper 
have offered their advertising column 
to the Government free of expense 
This has been generous and patriotic, 
and is deeply appreciated. I have not 
yet decided to what extent, if any, it 
may be necessary to use advertising 
space in order to market the bonds. | 
should like to make it clear, however, 
that I am not asking for or seeking 
free advertising space, because I fully 
realize that such space is the newspaper’s 
stock in trade, and that there are per 
haps hundreds of papers which could 
not afford to give it to the Government 
free of expense. 

“While I thank you sincerely for your 
tender of $250 to be applied to a fund 
to pay for advertising space, I do not 
feel that I could accept the contribu- 
tion, and I am returning the check to 
you herewith with the hope that you 
will invest the amount in bonds as soon 
as.they are ready for issue.” 


Pres. Wilson Hopes Conven- 
tion Will “Steady Business” 


President Wilson has written Her- 
bert S. Houston, president A. A. C. of 
W., as follows: 

“May I not congratulate the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs upon their 
purpose to assist in mobilizing the best 
thought and promoting greater activity 
in all lines of business in these times 
of stress and exigency? It would be of 
the greatest benefit if the convention 
could be employed to steady business 
and clear the air of doubt and misgiv- 
ings in order to make for greater unity 
of purpose in winning the great war 
for democracy and civilization.” 


Kibbe Bros. Co. Appoints Ad- 
vertising Manager 


C. O. Colburn has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Kibbe 
Brothers Company, confectionery manu- 
facturers of Springfield, Mass. Until 
recently he was connected with the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 
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Cosmopolitan is the preferred maga- 
zine at high-class winter resorts 


\n investigation of the sale of magazines on the 
news-stands of America’s leading winter resorts 
shows that Cosmopolitan far outsells any other 
magazine in its class. 


(It outsells a// other magazines except one of larger 
circulation—-which it presses out of all proportion to 
their comparative circulations. ) 


The investigation—covering such high-class hotels 
as the Poinciana at Palm Beach, the Ponce De Leon 
at St. Augustine, the Ormond at Ormond Beach, the 
Green in Pasadena, the Del Monte in Monterey and 
the Del Coronado at Coronado Beach—constitutes 
the most impressive proof of the quality of Cosmo- 
politan’s circulation. 


Only people of exceptional means stop at these hotels 
and their consistent choice of Cosmopolitan as their 
favorite magazine is surely significant to advertisers 
who have something to sell to “quality folk.” 


Indeed, they are good prospects for any advertiser. 


Haven’t you something to sell to them? 


reuzil Nang 


The detailed results of this investi- 
gation are available to any adver- 
tiser or advertising agent upon 
request. 


COSMOPOLITAN isa 
, member of the A. B.C. 
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‘“Give the: farmer a 
chance to brace himself 
and you can lean on him: 
You won’t have to worry 
about enough to eat for 
our people and our 
allies.” 


—Crop report of 
American Steel & Wire Co 


Exactly! The way adver- 
tisers can help the farmer 
brace himself is by telling 
him, through The Farm 


Journal, of labor-saving 
devices of all sorts, better 
machinery, long-wear cloth- 
ing, new conveniences, re- 
laxations. Keepthe farmer 
going and he will feed the 
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Quick Campaign of I. H. 
Farmers to Grow Bigge 


‘he Company’s Employees and Agents Organized to 
tion a Few Days After President Wilson’s Mess 


By Geo. F. Whitsett, 


Of the International Harvester Co. of America, Inc., Chicago. 


i EALIZING that world-wide 
IX famine is more imminent 
tian impossible, and that all na- 
ions instead of a few may feel 
the pinch of hunger before an- 
(ther growing season comes, the 
international Harvester Company 
recently inaugurated a move to 
inass its own organization, and, 
so far as possible, its dealers and 
customers, behind the drive for 
creater food production in North 
America. The company acted 
promptly when President Wilson’s 
summons came, feeling that it was 
one of the largest indirect food 
producers. The company felt that 
it faced a large share of the re- 
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An Uenenel Year 


° I ‘HIS may be the last year you will have a 
chance to market your small grain at such 
high prices. Naturally, you will do everything you 


sponsibility itself, since its prod- 
uct is for the express purpose 
not only of enabling the farmer 
to plant more acres, but to get 
larger yields from the acreage 
under cultivation. 

The initial steps in the move for 
more food were the instructions 
and suggestions by the president 
and the general manager of our 
company addressed to the thou- 
sands of its employees in the 
United States and Canada and 
published in the “Harvester 
World,” the house-organ which 
we issue. The company believed 
that its suggestions to the out- 
side world would be taken in bet- 
ter faith if it first put 
its own house in 
readiness to co-oper- 
ate with the forces 
for fighting hunger. 
It warned its employ- 
ees that reports from 
company representa- 
tives in foreign coun- 
tries indicate that the 
situation is more seri- 
ous than we realize. 
It cited mistakes 
made by foreign gov- 
ernments early in the 
war, and showed how 


can to secure a good crop.and to harvest every last grain of we might profit by 
it. The size and quality of the crop may not be entirely h ‘: 
under your control, but the harvest is yours to make or break. them. 


It depends almost entirely upon the binder you use. 

If your binder is not in first-class condition, get genuine 
it is too 
‘ormick, 


IHC repairs for it at once and put it in shape. 
far gone for that, buy a new Champion, Deering, 


waukee, Os! or Plano binder now, while deliveries own 
can be made and the machines gotten ready for work before 
harvest time. See your local dealer early in the season and 
arrange with him to have your binder delivered in plenty of 
time to assure the complete harvesting of your crop. 

The twine situation this year is complicated by a number 


“A special respon- 
sibility rests upon our 
organization,” 
said the order as it 
was published. “We 


of unusual features, but we are furnishing our customers with come in daily and 


twine of as good quality asever. Quality in twine is more 
important than apy At the same time, just as a matter of 
i l be wise to make your twine purchases as f 00 d 
early as possible. The dealer will Sy espe any aid you can 
H C repairs, twine, and 
arvesting machines at the earliest possible moment. 


International Harvester Company of America 


insurance, it wil 


give him by placing your orders for 


close contact with the 
-producing 
forces of the country 
—in fact, we are a 
part of those forces. 
Our first obligation is 
to give the farmers 





the best and prompt- 


AIL: 00D TOOLS, SAYS THE COMPANY, WILL INSURE THE ee 
est service in supply- 


FULLEST HARVEST THAT IS POSSIBLE 
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ing needed repairs and expert as- 
sistance, and to aid them in rais- 
ing more crops of better quality 
and with less waste. For years 
the company, through its Agricul- 
tural Extension Department, has 
been preaching the gospel of more 
intensive and intelligent agricul- 
ture. Every International Har- 
vester man should now carry this 
information to his community and 
co-operate with organizations and 
movements which seek to enlarge 
the crop area and production of 
the United States.” 

The order made clear to the 
organization that the company 
meant business, and that efforts 
to meet the emergency were to 
take precedence over all other 
work. 

“The service we can give in 
this emergency,” it said, “is to be 
considered not as incidental to 
other business, but as of first im- 
portance.” 

The company made its nae 
tions as specific as possible. It 
tried to avoid general suggestions 
_ which would merely emphasize the 

need without proposing ways to 
meet it. 

“Urge the growing of gardens,” 
the order read, “and grow one 
yourself. Such land as can be 
planted to garden truck will pro- 
duce far more foodstuffs than it 
would in cereal crops. 

“Raise more poultry. This is 
a quick way of increasing the food 
supply. 

“Farmers are being urged to 
plant a larger acreage. While 
much can be accomplished in this 
way, the real gain must come from 
an increased yield per acre. An 
average gain of one bushel to 
the acre of the principal crops 
grown will add far more to our 
food supply than all that can be 
accomplished by increasing the 
acreage. 

“Increasing the yield per acre 
does not require the purchase of 
more land or added expense on 
the part of the farmer, and it 
has the further advantage that 
gains made in this respect will 
continue after the war emergency 
has passed.” 

Employees were promised fur- 
ther specific instructions, and 


these were forthcoming in the 
following issue of the house mag- 
azine. The instructions covered 
such details as how best to put the 
showrooms and repairs depart- 
ments in readiness, how to in- 
struct the farmer in the appli- 
cation of manures to increase pro- 
duction, what gardens in towns 
and cities can do and how to save 
the surplus fruits and vegetables 
by cold-pack canning. Forms 
were published showing the deal- 
er how to fill out repairs orders 
accurately, as mistakes in repairs 
orders would hold up food pro- 
duction for farmers whose ma- 
chines needed an extra part. Fig- 
ures were published showing just 
how many bushels might be added 
to the yield of every acre planted 
to the various crops by top-dress- 
ing it with manure. Complete 
instructions and time-tables were 
given for canning fruits and veg- 
etables by the cold-pack method. 

Aside from being appealed to 
by messages in the house-organ, 
the dealers were warned in ad- 
vertisements in the trade papers 
of the size and importance of 
their task. They were told that 
they stood between the manufac- 
turers of the equipment and the 
farmers who needed it, and urged 
to exert themselves in the per- 
fection of their service. The deal- 
ers reading the articles and ad- 
vertisements, on the one hand, 
and meeting, on the other, the 
blockmen and salesmen with their 
instructions fresh in mind, were 
brought under a crossfire calcu- 
lated to throw them into action. 


ADVERTISING ALSO TO FARMERS 


The company backed up the 
preparations in its own camp with 
suggestions and appeals to the 


farmers. It took the position that 
it has been engaged all these years 
in the manufacture of machines 
for increasing the acreage and 
improving the yields, and that now 
when those two things are most 
needed it is justified in pushing 
its sales to the limit. Farm-paper 
advertisements tied up the food 
message and the reasons for buy- 
ing in the same piece of copy. 
The farmer’s selfish instinct of 
being able to sell more at higher 
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rices was appealed to, as well 
s the patriotic one of helping 
eed the world. 

“Tractor Farming,” a farm pa- 
er published by the company and 
levoted originally to the care and 
ise of the farm tractor, proved 
in admirable megaphone for ad- 
lréssing the farmer on the food 
juestion. The front page of the 
\pril issue cited Government fig- 





“Be Planted Right? 


HAS year more than ever before ut 1s 
of vital importance that your corn be 
planted mght 
@ The world 1» anxiously awaiting your coming crop 
and ss willing to pay you well for it Plant every 
available acre and plant it right with— 


International Corn Planters 

@ A new International will soon pay for utself in the 
epro it saves. Look for these valuable features belore 
buying— Vartable Drop Clutch, Two-piece Cut. 
off. Floating Runner Frame, Agitator Ring, 
Automatic Marker, Many Different Plates. 

@ These and many more features are described in our 
illustrated catalogue on International Corn Planters 
11 free upon request. : 


International Harvester Company of America 


Chicago USA 











ANOTHER ONE OF THE I. H. C. 
BIGGER-CROPS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ures showing the perilous scanti- 
ness of the food reserve, and 
urged the farmer to “plant every 
acre or part of an acre.” It urged 
him to mobilize the waste patches, 
and warned him that there would 
be a dearth of vegetables this 
year unless he responded to the 
call for food. 


The first page of the May issue 
of “Tractor Farming” compli- 
mented the farmer for having 
started the world and kept it go- 
ing always with the products of 
his fields and expressed the con- 
fidence that he will meet this crisis 
just as he has met those in the 
past. Advertisements throughout 
both issues showed the farmer 
how he could use the various ma- 
chines on his farm to better his 
production. The paper circulates 
to several hundred thousand of 
the best farmers in the country. 

The instructions of our presi- 
dent and general manager com- 
prised the first move by a great 
industrial concern to mobilize all 
its men and resources to fight 
the peril of world hunger. Those 
instructions are being followed 
up in the company’s publications 
and in its advertisements to make 
the move as effective and thor- 
ough-going as possible. 


Indicted for False and Mislead- 
ing Piano Advertising 


Through the activities of the Better 
Advertising Bureau of Chicago, Samuel 
E. Moist, doing business as the Chicago 
Piano Company, has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury of that city for alleged 
false and misleading advertising. 

For many weeks, according to the Bet- 
ter Advertising Bureau, Moist adver- 
tised a “Smoke and Water” sale. He 
claimed that a fire in a butter-and-egg 
store next door was responsible for dam- 
age to his pianos, and that through lib- 
eral adjustments by insurance companies 
he was able to offer his stock at re- 
markable reductions. 

An investigation by the Bureau 
showed that the butter-and-egg store had 
had no fire loss, but that there had been 
a forty-dollar fire in the coal bin of the 

hicago Piano Co. The only insurance 
adjustment paid was $15, it is alleged. 


Advertising Film Producers to 
Hold Convention 


The Advertising Film Producers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
in the old Council Chamber, City Hall, 
St. Louis, Saturday noon, June 2, at 
which the election of new officers will 
take place, and important questions af- 
fecting the business will be discussed. 


Toronto Agency Opens Mont- 
real Branch 


R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto, 
have opened an office in Montreal, in 
charge of Duncan S. Blaikie, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 





German Patents in Jeopardy 


Private Interests May Be Licensed to Exercise Patent Rights of Alien 
Enemy Firms 


EVERAL bills have been intro- 

duced in Congress looking to 
the suspension or abrogation of 
German patents. But the bill that 
is most likely to go through—the 
one that will probably rank as an 
Administration measure—is now 
in the making. It will be along 
the line of the policy followed in 
Great Britain with respect to Ger- 
man trade-marks and_ patents, 
that is to say, it will be less drastic 
than the actions taken in Austra- 
lia and Russia. 

When the bills aimed at German 
patents began to be referred to 
the newly organized Committee 
on Patents of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the chairman, Charles 
B. Smith, of New York, had a 
conference with the Commission- 
er of Patents on the general sub- 
ject, and the Commissioner told 
him that Congress would better 
go slow on this delicate subject 
or it might get into trouble. The 
upshot of the matter was that the 
Patent Commissioner asked the 
Department of Justice to draft a 
bill that would hold water. 

The Department of Justice was 
already at work on the “trading- 
with-the-enemy” act, and it was 
thought that the patent and trade- 
mark legislation could be incorpo- 
rated, but when the assistants to 
the Attorney-General got into the 
subject they found it more com- 
plicated than they had anticipated. 
The result was the trading-with- 
the-enemy act has been framed 
without any patent provisions and 
the Commissioner of Patents was 
asked by the Department of Jus- 
tice to tackle the patent problem. 
Commissioner Ewing has accord- 
ingly drawn up a bill which is 
now in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for approval and 
which will, in due course, be in- 
troduced by Chairman Smith and 
immediately considered by the 
Patent Committee with the idea 
of prompt passage. 

In a general way the attitude 
of the Patent Committee on this 
question is a conservative one, 


Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
20 


based on a realization that. if we 
go to extremes with respect to 
German patent and trade-mark 
rights Germany is in a position to 
retaliate in kind. At the same 
time the situation with respect to 
certain German patented medical 
preparations, notably salvarsan, is 
critical, Chairman Smith has 
been appealed to by hundreds of 
physicians and medical bodies to 
take action, among the interests 
pressing for relief being the Doc- 
tors Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
and the executives of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The initial bill 
is designed especially to bring 
these patented processes within 
reach of American producers. 
The plan is to have the Govern- 
ment either manufacture under 
the suspended patents or else au- 
thorize or license private inter- 
ests to exercise temporarily the 
patent rights under an arrange- 
ment whereby a suitable royalty 
will be collected and remitted to 
the patent owners in Germany 
from time to time or at the ter- 
mination of the war. 

It is interesting to note that 
American medical authorities are 
protesting vigorously to Congress 
against throwing German patents 
open to the unrestricted exploita- 
tion of American manufacturers. 
In the case of the remedy above 
mentioned (lack of which is now 
inducing an alarming increase of 
disease in this country) the Ger- 
man interests are understood to 
have exacted a price of $4.50 per 
tube. American firms have of- 
fered to duplicate the remedy. at 
$2 per tube if the patent rights be 
abrogated, but the physicians who 
are in Washington agitating the 
subject declare that the remedy 
costs but 14 cents to produce and 
that neither the American nor the 
German price is warranted. 


F. De Wolfe, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, and for the past nine 
years space uyer for the Taylor- 
Critchfield-Clague Company, has_ been 
placed in charge of space ig in the 

chicago. 
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“Most of Our Equipment and 
Machinery Has Been Bought from 
the Pages of This Publication” 


An engineer, who is the general 
manager of one of the largest indus- 
trial plants in its line, was recently 
visited by a party of business men who 
inspected the plant. 


Adjoining the General Manager’s 
office is a fully equipped experimental 
laboratory. Indicating the laboratory 
the G. M. said, “These, gentlemen, are 
my tools.” 


On his desk lay a copy of one of the 
McGraw-Hill Publications. Point- 
ing to this, one of the party asked, “Is 
this also one of your tools?” 


“Most emphatically, yes, sir,” re- 
plied the G.M. “Most of the equip- 
ment and machinery with which this 
plant is furnished and operated has 
been bought through the information 
conveyed in that paper.” 


And it is a thundering big plant. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 














All 
Stars 


Winston Churchill James Montgomery Flagg 
Marie Corelli Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Gouverneur Morris H. Chandler Christy 


Rex Beach G. Patrick Nelson 
Arthur Stringer 


Holworthy Hall 
Rupert Hughes 
Larry Evans 

Robert W. Chambers Charles A. Winter 
B. C. Forbes M. Leone Bracker 
Cosmo Hamilton Vincent Aderente 


Armand Both 
Henry Hutt 
Clarence Underwood 


Every Contributor 


A Known Popular Star 


AST year while 404 ordinary 
“shows” were failing, the two most 


expensive all-star productions ever 
staged broke all records for attendance 
and profits. 
Right now, in the face of the most menac- 
ing conditions in publishing history, the 
magazine which, irrespective of cost, is 
filling its pages with star names and star 
features is breaking all past records for 
prosperity. 
This editorial policy which allows no name 
to appear in Hearst’s pages except that of 
a known star, is more valuable to us and to 
you today than ever before. 


SALSUS — co0.000 


- 
Magazine — Eircuiation’ 
































From. the 
New England 
Hardware 
News 


Every Number 
of Vital Retail Interest 


HE Modern Retailer has been fre- 
quently referred to as “the most 
widely quoted and discussed maga- 
zine of tts kind in the country.” 
At any rate it is a fact 
—that the Modern Retailer is ably and ex- 
pensively edited 
—that its articles are original instead of 
borrowed 
—that every issue is on some topic of vital 
retail interest, and 
—that the contributors on such topics are 
authorities in their field. 
We also know that the Modern Retailer 
has got and holds the interest of nearly 
20,000 modern city retailers. 


Ouality City ©22MODERN 
Retailers RETAI LER ve 
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TAKE PIANOS 


for Example 


—with most leading accounts 
continuously using HOME LIFE 


mote unre 








G “Heading the list” in consumer inquiries 
on high-grade pianos and player-pianos, 
sold through Dealers, HOME LIFE has 


proven its prestige. 


@ And it is so strong in direct inquiry 
results and piano and player-piano sales 


from factory to home, that almost all such 
concerns are increasing their space from 
season to season. 


Thus, Both General Publicity and 
Direct-Return Accounts Are Re- 
warded in Over 1,000,000 Homes 


AUUERUITONATTN ATMA LA 


HOME LIFE 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
GEO. F. HARTFORD, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


“The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine”’ 
Member A. B. C, 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. . 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


Circulation Over 1,000,000 Monthly — $3.50 Per Line 
No 








Could Mr. Rogers DevellsS 
New Advertiser 


Wehe Z 
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'f Not, Why Should He or Any Other Publisher, Refide Pay the RNY, 
for Doing This Missionary Work a2 


By William T. Mullally 


President, Maclay & Mullally, Inc., Advertising Agents, New York 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
vork Globe, in explaining the A. N. 

\, resolution in favor of abolishing 

.gents’ commissions, says, in a letter to 
VRINTERS’ INK: 

“I stated that, in my contact with 
he larger service-rendering agencies, I 
iad found that many of them felt that 
hey could not make both ends meet 
ut of the commission allowances and 
iany of them were compelled to charge 
ees in addition to the agents’ commis- 
ion. 

“It is, of course, obvious that in 
ase, through co- operation with the ad- 
vertising agencies, the publishers ever 
decide to eliminate commissions, busi- 
ness will be done on the gross rates of 
the newspapers. 

“With all costs increasing, publish- 
ers, like all other business men, are 
seeking to eliminate all waste and to 
get the best rates they can and that 
seemed to many publishers a good 
plan to accomplish this purpose. I 
plainly stated that, by figuring all ad- 
vertising earnings on the basis of the 
net rate in the newspaper office, the 
commission to agents will not appear 
is an expense. In the Globe office we 
run things that way so are never con- 
fronted with a lgrge, imaginary item of 
expense. 

“Most of us who have, been in the 
business for many years have seen 
much price-cutting done within the 
onfines of the agents’ commission. It 
either should be maintained or all 
business should be done with the gross 
rate as a net rate of the publication and 
with agents paid for service in addi- 
tion. Competition then would be re- 
garding service and not commission- 
splitting.” 


ASON ROGERS, of the New 

York Globe, through a resolu- 
tion favoring the abolition of 
agents’ commissions adopted at 
the last annual meeting of the A. 
N. P. A., appears to labor under 
the belief that the newspapers are 
under no obligation to the adver- 
ising agencies and should there- 
fore not be called upon to con- 
iribute to their support. Let us 
hope that he may never be re- 
juired to face the dangerous men- 
ice that lurks in the shadow of 
his suggestion, for he would be 
up against an economic problem 
f baffling proportions. 


If Mr. Rogers, or any other pub- 
lisher, were to throw out of his 
columns all the advertisers cre- 
ated by agencies and undertake to 
subsist on only those who were 
educated to the advertising idea 
by his own solicitors, he would 
settle the news-print supply ques- 
tion at one stroke—and many a 
paper mill would go out of busi- 
ness. He would realize then to 
what extent he is dependent on the 
agent! The sophistry of the con- 
tention that the agent “works for 
the advertiser and the advertiser 
only” would manifest itself in still 
another way when a_ publisher 
faced the necessity of augmenting 
his clerical force, carrying a heavy 
load of credit risks and employing 
an army of solicitors to attend to 
the daily needs of every advertiser 
and to dig up, nurse and develop 
new accounts. 

“In selecting mediums he (the 
agent) must choose those that in 
his opinion will give his clients the 
best results.” Here is an obvious 
fact with which no conscientious 
agent has any quarrel; but how 
can it logically serve as a premise 
upon which to base an argument 
against the granting of commis- 
sions? Some publishers argue 
that the agent is not working 
in the interest of any particular 
medium—but wherein does this 
constitute a “burden” on those 
newspapers which do not happen 
to be selected for a particular ad- 
vertiser? Do they pay commis- 
sions when they don’t get the ad- 
vertising ? 


DRY-ROT WOULD COME APACE 


True, the agent does not serve 
any one paper. Why should he? 
His efforts are broader and their 
results farther reaching than that, 
for he serves the entire publishing 
field. It is the publishing business 
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that receives the biggest net benefit 
from the agent’s missionary work 
in spreading the gospel of adver- 
tising. Would it be just or equit- 
able for the publishers to sit back 
and pocket all the profits and share 
none of the expense? 

The amount “reclaimed” by 
publishers in commissions saved 
would be lost many times over by 
the absence from their columns of 
new-made advertisers. The agent 
is expected to draw his com- 
pensation from the advertiser; 
but where is there an agent who 
can go to a business man or 
broker who has never advertised, 
and doesn’t believe in it, and de- 
mand a fee from him for a service 
which he doesn’t want? When a 
church seeks financial assistance 
to carry on its work, it does not 
go to the unregenerate sons for 
contributions; it depends on the 
“saved souls” for support. What 
is the non-advertiser but an un- 
regenerate son? Does not the 


publisher owe something to the 
agent for converting him into a 
believer—a purchaser of advertis- 
ing space? 


No newspaper solicitor could 
take an unadvertised business and 
build it up into a great advertising 
success, for he could not view his 
task through disinterested spec- 
tacles. His viewpoint would be 
biased from the outset. His in- 
terest would be centered around 
the paper he represented, and con- 
sequently he could not possibly get 
a proper focus on the advertiser’s 
problems. There could be but one 
result—the client would suffer, the 
publisher would suffer and adver- 
tising would suffer. 

What would it cost the publish- 
er to assume the entire handling of 
every account? What would it 
cost him to assume the responsi- 
bility for credit? What would it 
cost him to lose advertisers who 
were obliged to discontinue be- 
cause of the lack of expert and 
unprejudiced guidance? What 
would become of his advertising 
columns if there were no agents 
to nurse and foster accounts, to 
make a broad study of the whole 
advertising situation and reduce 
it to scientific principles so that 
its great force will be under- 
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stood and utilized by business: 

And yet we are told that th 
agent “works for the advertise: 
only.” 

The agent works hard anc 
spends time and money freely tc 
create and develop new advertiser 
for Mr. Rogers and his colleagues 
But Mr. Rogers apparently con 
siders it an uhjust burden to hav: 
to pay a little something out of hi 
profits for this service. He woul 
have trouble engaging representa 
tives to go after new business an 
draw their salaries from the ad 
vertisers. Yet he could pursue ni 
other policy were he consistentl; 
to practice his beliefs! 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING HAS 
GROWN WITH AGENCIES 


The last ten years have seen a 
tremendous increase in the vol 
ume of advertising carried by the 
newspapers, and this decade has 
been marked by the growth and 
expansion of the agency business. 
By their sponsorship of campaigns 
the agents have shown what can 
be accomplished by intelligent ad- 
vertising, and the business world 
has come to understand its value. 
Advertising could never have 
reached its present status and pro- 
portions without the agent. Nor 
could the newspapers’ revenue be 
what it: is to-day without the 
agent who “serves the advertiser 
only.” 

Imagine a property owner refus- 
ing to pay commissions to a real 
estate agent on the plea that the 
agent works only in the interest of 
the buyer because “he must choose 
the property that in his opinion 
best meets the buyer’s require- 
ments.” He has served the buyer, 
admittedly, for he has aided him in 
his selection. But he has also sold 
a piece of property for Mr. Owner. 

An advertiser would be hard set 
to choose the proper mediums if 
he had to depend on the represen- 
tations of newspaper solicitors, 
each proving conclusively that his 
paper fitted the purpose to a nicet) 
But the agent’s recommendations 
carry with them the weight of dis 
interestedness, and the advertiser 
feels that he can repose confidence 
in his judgment. Do not’ those 
publishers whose papers are finally 
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hosen owe a real debt to the 
igent for teaching the advertiser 
he value of their mediums for 
his particular needs? Are they 
iot in the obligation of the agent 
‘or doing for them what their so- 
icitors could not? 

It # very possible that the cost 
of white paper has presented a 
iroblem which the publishers 
oped to solve by stopping the 
ayment of commissions. But the 
husiness lost through this short- 
ighted policy would so far exceed 
he gain as to represent a decided 
lecrease in their net revenue. 
hey would soon find that their 
venture was leading to disaster. 


Fehlman Leaves Gossard 


Frank E. Fehlman has resigned as 
vice-president and director of sales and 
dvertising of the H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany to become associated with Fruhauf 
Bros. & Co., New York tailors. 


Walter R. Howell, formerly of Good 
Health, Battle Creek, Mich., is now con- 
nected with the Michigan Drug Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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Alaska Wants Government 
Paper Mill 


The legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska lately transmitted to Congress 
a resolution asking that a Government 
pulp and paper factory be constructed 
and operated in Alaska. It is pointed 
out that “recent prices of news print at 
New York have ranged upward of $60 
a ton, and experts of the Forest Service 
report that it is entirely practicable to 
manufacture news print in Alaska and 
deliver it to New York through the 
Panama Canal, at a cost of not more 
than $35 a ton.” The resolution com- 
pares Alaska to Norway in its timber, 
Waterpower, and tidewater transporta- 
tion resources, and states that “whereas 
private capital has not been enlisted to 
meet the needs of a larger paper sup- 
ply available at fair prices, it is desir- 
able that the Federal Government should 
enter the industry as a direct method 
of controlling the situation.” 


Sales Manager of National 
Biscuit Company 

F. P. Bush has been appointed sales 
manager of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, New York. This is a new posi- 
tion in the company. 

Mr. Bush has been manager of the 
company’s factory at Detroit, and in 
charge of sales in that cjty and contigu- 
ous territory. 





George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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and Street Car Advertising 
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Kelloggs Reveal Interesting Facts 
at Hotly Fought Trial 


How Good Will Won Through Consistent Advertising of a Leader Can 
Be Used to Build Sales for Trailing Products 


ROM the standpoint of trade- 
mark litigation the latest at- 
tempt of Dr. J. H. Kellogg to 
stop his brother W. K. Kellogg 
from marketing a “Kellogg’s 
Bran” was little different from 
the multitude of battles which 
have been fought over the use of 
a family name. This aspect of the 
case has already been fully cov- 
ered by Printers’ INK in an arti- 
cle appearing November 30th. But 
from a general advertising point- 
of-view the hearing, which was 
concluded before Judge North in 
Battle Creek (Circuit Court of 
Calhoun County, Michigan) last 
week Monday, was punctuated 
with testimony both interesting 
and suggestive. 
Interest at the 


trial centered 


quite naturally on the testimony 
of the three principals: Dr. Kel- 
logg, who in addition to operating 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, is in- 
terested in the Kellogg Food Com- 
pany; W. K. Kellogg, president 


of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, and his son John 
L. Kellogg, who with his father 
controls all the stock of the com- 
pany. Dr. Kellogg, who was put 
on the stand by his attorney to 
prevent a dismissal of the hear- 
ing, confined his testimony large- 
ly to a detailed account of how 
he had made a life study of diet- 
etics, and explained his relations 
with his brother and nephew prior 
to his selling them the formula 
and business for $22,400 in cash, 
and some $150,000 in stock in 1906. 
The details of this transaction 
and the resulting legal and busi- 
ness tangles of the two brothers 
are well known to the readers of 
Printers’ INK. The testimony of 
W. K. Kellogg was along similar 
lines, only of course, from a dif- 
ferent angle. One _ interesting 
point brought out by W. K. Kel- 
logg, which suggests to other ad- 


vertisers the possible danger m. 
2 


long drawn out teaser campaigns, 
had to do with the attempt by the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 


-Company to break into the New 


York market in 1908. 

Mr. Kellogg was explaining to 
the court, how, from the very be- 
ginning, the name and signature 
“W. K. Kellogg” had been fea- 
tured in the advertising. In this 
particular campaign half and full 
page advertisements were run in 
the New York newspapers, and 
extensive use was made of elec- 
tric signs and other mediums. In 
all of this advertising a play was 
made on the letters “K. T. C.” 
coupled up with the Kellogg signa- 
ture. This teaser campaign was 
well under way, and all New 
York was curious as to the mean- 
ing of the mysterious initials, 
when suddenly one morning the 
newspapers came out with an ad- 
vertisement which boldly  dis- 
played the letters “K. T. C.” and 
at the same time urged the public 
to remember these letters and 
“Keep to Cook’s”—meaning, it 
was explained below — Cook’s 
Malto Rice, made by the Cook 
Rice Company, of New York. The 
Kelloggs, of course, took quick 
action to counteract this adver- 
tising. 

MARKETING A KELLOGG TRAILER 


John L. Kellogg, vice-president 
of the corn flake company, fol- 
lowed his father on the stand. 
During the direct examination, he 
was asked to outline the method 
which his company used in put- 
ting a product on, the market. 
“Well,” replied the witness, “we 
have toasted corn flakes which is 
our leader. We advertise this 
product very extensively, and our 
other products trail along on the 
corn-flake advertising. For in- 
stance, when we introduced Krum- 
bles, we let it trail along on the 
corn-flake advertising for a num- 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ Copyrighted by Leslie Judge Company, New York. 
THE BEST SO FAR 

Montgomery Flagg’s war-poster, which points the accusing finger at all. 

—From the Literary Digest, April 28. 


1,200,000 three-color copies of this Leslie’s cover; 
1,000,000 black-and-white copies; and motion picture slides re- 
producing it, in full color, to millions more. 

—have been, or are now, at work for the Government in the 
campaign to get every American to ‘‘do his bit’’—in military 
service, in money, in time, in material—to win the war. 

This is only a fractional part of Leslie’s war-service to its readers 


and the nation. 
Do you want reader-interest? 


Leslie's 
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CAdvertising 


Long ago, advertising passed 
the bag-of-tricks stage. 


Mere cleverness and stunts no 
longer can mask thin, superf- 
cial ideas—if any. 


Advertising is a business—a 
very serious business; and public 
and dealer judge the manufac- 
turer by what his advertising 
says and looks like. 


It must be approached and 
prepared by men who, because 
they are business men, under- 
stand business methods. 


* * * 


The Frey organization, in its 
contact with the most important 
manufacturing group in America, 
has developed a real conception 
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SWlustrations 


of what successful advertising 
must express. 


We have learned that a good 


copy idea must never be sacri- 
ficed by an illustration that is 
lugged in. 


Where power or delicacy are 
called for we have the good 
taste and ability to meet the re- 
quirement. 

Where stunts are necessary, 
we have the ingenuity to devise 
them. 


The Frey organization has 
been built on a study of many 
businesses. 

We should like to show you 
the results. 


CHARLES DANIELFREY CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue : Chicago 





ber, of yéats,\and we worked up 
enofthous Sales. Then we started 
to advertiséKtumbles. The same 
with our other products. Peanut 
Butter and‘one or two other prod- 
ucts we did not advertise at all 
and we never intend to advertise 
them at all, that is, unless the 
business on the trailers grows 
enormously, and if it does we will 
advertise Peanut Butter.” 

“What do you mean by saying 
that Krumbles and Peanut Butter 
trailed along on the advertising 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes,” asked the attorney to be 
sure this point was fully appre- 
ciated by the court. 

“Well, the Kellogg name is so 
well known throughout the United 
States that when our salesmen go 
into a store and offer our other 
products for sale, the Kellogg 
name carries the line.” 

At this point the court inter- 
rupted to inquire the bearing of 
this testimony on the case, so At- 
torney W. H. C. Clarke, of New 
York, who had been called in on 
the case, explained: “If the issue 
is entirely understood in the case 
we do not want to take up much 
time, but we regard it as a vital 
issue, that an investor who in- 
vests his money in advertising 
should be permitted to protect 
these things which trail along af- 
ter the-leader. I understand that 
one of the points raised in this 
case is that, in spite of the $8,000,- 
000 which we have concentrated 
practically on our leading product, 
another concern has the right to 
come along and pre-empt one of 
the natural trailers to that prod- 
uct and claim it as their own.” 


80 PER CENT DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Later in the trial, F. R. Barnard, 
vice-president of the Geo. L. Dyer 
Company, of New York, which 
handles the Kellogg account, 
elaborated on the ease with which 
a consistent advertiser can mar- 
ket trailing products, if he cares 
to capitalize his surplus good will 
in that way. After stating that 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company had only spent $125,000 
a year for the last two years to 
market Krumbles, and about $20,- 
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000 a year during the same time 
on Drinket—a coffee substitute— 
Mr. Barnard was asked by Mr 
Clarke if the company had any 
difficulty in getting distribution 
for these trailing products. 

“No,” replied the witness, “To 
the contrary, on account of the 
good will it was easily obtained. 
I personally laid out the sched- 
ule of starting dates so that in no 
city did an advertisement appear 
until we had 80 per cent distri- 
bution. There was no difficulty at 
all in getting such distribution be- 
cause the dealers put the goods in 
simply upon request.” 

“What do you mean by 80 
per cent distribution, Mr. Bar- 
nard?” 

“Eighty per cent distribution 
eliminates the undesirable stores 
in the average place.” 

Another interesting incident in 
the trial occurred during the tes- 
timony of John L. Kellogg when 
he was asked to explain to the 
court what $8,000,000 spent in ad- 
vertising really represented. 
Thereupon exhibits were intro- 
duced showing the circulation of 
each newspaper, magazine and 
house-organ ad issued by the com- 
pany since 1910, as well as an 
itemized list of every piece of ad- 
vertising material distributed. 
Some of these figures were stu- 
pendous, as might be expected. 


ONE BILLION NEWSPAPER ADS 


For example, the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
which as Mr. Kellogg remarked 
to the representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK, who was assigned to the 
trial, is not usually thought of as 
a newspaper advertiser, showed a 
total newspaper circulation of 
1,280,310,607, less than half of the 
grand total circulation which ex- 
ceeded 2,341,573,000. This is ex- 
clusive of trade paper and out- 
door advertising which could not 
be computed on this basis. The 
exact comparative figures as cop- 
ied from the records are as fol- 
lows: 

Newspapers 

Magazines 8 

House Organs 3,677,263 

Advertising Material... 173,864,414 

(Continued on page 37) 


1,280,310,607 
73,731,302 
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How 


The American Magazine 
doubled its circulation 
in 20 months 
and doubled its advertising 
volume in 12. 


he F'igures—September 1915 
The AMERICAN MaGaZInE had a 


circulation of 463,501. May 1917 was 
875,000—cut down to 875,000 because 
the presses could print no more. An 
increase of over 20,000 a month for 
twenty months! 
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There were 992 requests for back 
copies of the September 1915 issue, 
but there were 3,935 requests for back 
copies of the November 1916 issue. 

Concerns of every sort of magnitude, 
engaged in nearly every kind of indus- 
try to the number of 62 have already 
requested permission to reprint from 
The AMERICAN MAGAZINE some article 
which represents exactly what they 
wish to say to their clients or their 
own employees. 

The first five issues of 1916, 275 ad- 
vertisers used 85,936 lines. The first 
five issues of 1917, 349 advertisers used 
127,393 lines. For the six months 
ending April 1917 The AMERICAN 
MaGaZInE has been 150,000 short— 
150,000 oversold—150,000 that could 
have been circulated if it had been 
possible to print them. 

Some one must have stepped on the 
accelerator. 

Some one did. 
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The story behind the figures 


Just one thing is more arresting than 
this bare record of results, That one 
thing is the method by which these 
results were obtained. 

Two things areresponsible. The first 
is editing; the second, selling. 

Editing has made The AMERICAN 
MaGaAZINE what it is—one of the most 
quoted, the most widely talked about, 
the livest, most vital publication in 
the United States. 

Real selling methods—a staff trained 
to sell The American MaGazine—to 
sell it for what it really is—unhelped 
and unhampered by outside induce- 
ments—to sell only what is contained 
between the covers of The AMERICAN 
MaGaAZINE—have completed the work 
the editing began. 

This bare outline carries an inform- 
ing rider to you in the fact that the 
new rate, which only went into effect 
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with the May number, was based on a 
circulation only three-fourths as great 
as the one that is now straining at its 
leash and bursting its bounds intrying to 
answer the call of an interested public. 


merican 
Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lee W. MaxweELt, Advertising Manager 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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\r. Kellogg also testified that in 
this period over 133 trade papers 
had been used, and thousands of 
posters. One New York sign alone 
cost $40,000. The figures showing 
the rise and fall of the company’s 
famous house- -organ, “The Kel- 
logg Square Dealer,” will be es- 
p cially interesting to advertisers, 
iasmuch as they show how rapid- 
ly the cost of a house organ can 
mount, until from a modest be- 
g nning it soon becomes a real 
drain on the advertising appro- 
| iation. The figures follow: 


Copies Printed 
292,925 


16, 073 
8,375 


* Discontinued. 


It was also brought out at the 
hearing that the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company in one year 
used advertising material totaling 
almost $600,000. Believing that 
the readers of Printers’ INK will 
find an itemized list of the mate- 
rial used suggestive as well as 4n- 
teresting we give it herewith. 

Metal signs, 25,000; imitation oil 
paintings, 100,000; sweetheart bern 

000; sweetheart hangers, 50,0 
f folders—popups, 1,000,000; os sor 

rims, 50,000; store hangers, 250,000; 
1 imbo cartons, 50,000; post cards, 

250,000; funny jungleland books, 

000,000; menu yoy 2,000,000; lock- 

end’ cartons, 1,000,000; advertising 
hooklets, 22,000,000; blotters, 15,000,000. 

From the standpoint of enter- 
tainment—and significant so far 
as reflecting the mental process 
which takes place when a grocer 
huys advertised brands—the tes- 
timony of a number of retail and 
wholesale grocers on one of the 
closing days of the hearing is 
worthy of passing comment. These 
srocers had been called by the de- 
fense to convince the court that 
is a general rule the trade had 
le impression that anything sold 
under the Kellogg name, was 
manufactured by the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. It 
was important to emphasize this 
point because the defense wanted 
to show that some of the, what it 
considered to be objectionable, 
trade practices of the Kellogg 
Food Company reacted unfavor- 


Aa 
Ay? 
Ik /{.% 


% 


ably on the eilags Téasted Corn 4 


Flake Co.’s \good will: and ’the'> ' 


reputation it ae the ‘trade for ” 


square dealing... 


GROCERS GET propos AND MANU- 
FACTURERS MIXED—~~ 


One of the first witnesses called 
was Fred H. Bartels, a retail gro- 
cer of Oak Park, Ill., a Chicago 
suburb. Here is the testimony as 
it was copied from the records: 

Q. Do you handle Jello? A. 
You bet! 

Q. Who makes that? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you know where it was 
made? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you handle Knox’s Gela- 
atine? A. Yes, sir! 

Q. Is that a good seller? A. 
Yes, sir. 

9. Who makes that, Mr. Bar- 
tels? A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Where is it made? A. I do 
not know. 

(J. Did you ever handle Under- 
wood’s Deviled Ham? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a good seller? A. Well, 
yes, it sells good in summer. 

Q. Could you tell me where it 
is made? A. I could not tell you 
that either. 

Q. Did you ever handle Bur- 
nett’s Vanilla? A. That is another 
sticker. 

Q. Did you ever handle Beech- 
nut Peanut Butter? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the name by which 
the article is known? A. I think 
so. 

Q. Where is it made? A. 
Peanut butter? I think it is made 
in Michigan. 

Q. Did you ever sell Sapolio? 


. Yes: 
Q. Does that sell. very well? 


« VOR: 
Q. Is Sapolio the main name on 


the package? Yes, sir. 

Q. Who makes that? A.I 
think it is put up by N. K. Fair- 
bank & Company. 

Several other grocers were 
called, but none of them proved 
well informed as to who made the 


.various products they sold, or 


where they were made. They evi- 
dently knew the products only by 
the trade name. 

On Thursday a number of ad- 
vertising men, who had been 
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called to testify as to the amount 
of: money the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company had spent 
in their respective publications, 
were asked the same questions 
and with a few exceptions most of 
them showed amazing ignorance 
as to the names of makers of ad- 
vertised products. One publisher’s 
representative did not know the 
name of the company making Vic- 
trolas, and insisted that the head- 
quarters of this concern were in 
New York City. This evidence 
showed how easy it was for con- 
fusion to arise. If advertising 
men did not know who made vari- 
ous advertised products, the court 
was safe in assuming that unin- 
formed consumers could be easily 
deceived as to a brand put out by 
the Kellogg Food Company, and 
another put out by Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 


WHAT IS A NAME WORTH IN COPY? 


The question of whether or not 
to use the name of some person 
of national fame in connection 
with naming a new food prod- 
uct is one which has been dis- 
cussed some time or another by 
almost every large food adver- 
.tiser. This point came up in the 
cross-examination of Charles Coo- 
lidge Parlin, of the Department 
of Commercial Research of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. Mr. 
Parlin had been put on the stand 
by the defense as an advertising 
expert. He testified that he had, 
on behalf of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, undertaken a na- 
tion-wide investigation of the 
marketing of food products. This 
investigation had taken two years, 
and he and his assistants had in- 
terviewed in that time 399. manu- 
facturers, 333 jobbers, 778 retail- 
ers, and 143 miscellaneous per- 
sons such as advertising agents, 
brokers, etc. 

During the cross-examination 
by the Doctor’s attorney, Mr. 
Chappel, Mr. Parlin was asked an 
hypothetical question. The ques- 
tion was based on the supposition 
that Mr. Parlin was putting out a 
breakfast food, “for instance, a 
bran.” “And if you could say in 
your advertising that your bran 
was made by a man of world-wide 
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fame as a producer of goods of 
this kind, that would be valuable, 
would it not?” 

To which Mr. Parlin repliec : 
“Advertising can create demand 
under the name of an individual, 
of a firm or a product. In the la t 
analysis, however, the thing that 
causes the repetition. or continued 
buying of a product is the product 
itself. 

“As we oak: at it, the adverti-- 
ing of a name, whether it be the 
name of a product, or merely a 
coined trade name, eventually be- 
comes a symbol with the Ameri- 
can people for a product, whic! 
they buy in the food line rather 
habitually. They buy by habit, i{ 
you please, rather than by con 
scious thinking-out. 

“Tf a good will were create: 
for a man’s name, because of the 
fame that man had, and that name 
were transferred to a product, 


and that product were advertised, 
there might be some initial advan 
tage in that, but shortly you would 
reach a point in advertising at 
which the name would come to 
stand for the product and would 


be consciously associated with it 
in the minds of the persons that 
bought it (considering the great 
mass of people there might be ex- 
ceptions), but the great mass of 
people would soon cease to re- 
member this product with the 
name of the man that had been 
back of it. They would come to 
look upon that name as synony- 
mous with the food product which 
they bought repeatedly and liked. 


ADVERTISING COUNTS MORE THAN 
NAME 


“Hence in the end, the adver- 
tising, whether it be the individ- 
ual’s name, the firm name or the 
trade name, is more or less im- 

material as we see it, provided the 
right kind of advertising is con- 
tinuously put behind it.” 

Another question asked Mr. 
Parlin was: “Suppose a man, Dr. 
Kellogg, for instance, has’ pro- 
duced a number of satisfactory 
foods. He had lectured to a great 
many people about them, and he 
was recognized as a man who 
could produce such foods—would 
the advertising of that be of ad- 
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vantage in making his products 
ro?” 

“I think there would be a cer- 
ain advantage with the limited 
iumber of people who had heard 
is lectures, or who knew about 
is work. But I think, consider- 
ug the great mass of 100,000,000 
eople, that the number that any 
me person could reach through 
ecturing or by personal contact 
vould be relatively small. In the 
econd place the number of peo- 
ile who buy food because of its 
nealth value, I think is a minor 
factor. We never advise a man- 
afacturer to promote his line (I 
1m speaking for myself perhaps 
more than for the company) I 
would never personally recom- 
mend a manufacturer starting a 
campaign to educate the Ameri- 
can people to a food product be- 
cause of its medicinal or health- 
ful qualities. I would consider 
that a °manufacturer’s product 
must in the first place have a qual- 
ity that is wholesome. Assuming 
that it is wholesome, people then 
in my judgment buy such food 
products as they like—as their 
taste, their pocketbook, and their 
habits lead them to buy.” 

A rather important sidelight 
which developed at the trial was 
the wisdom of a sales manager’s 
using every caution to make sure 
that his men will not do or say 
anything detrimental to any com- 
petitor in their dealings with the 
trade. This point came up during 
the cross-examination of C. T. 
Lee, sales manager of the com- 
pany, and several district sales 
managers and salesmen. In the 
cross questioning every means 
was exhausted to show that the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany had been making a concerted 
ffort to drive the rival bran from 
the market. Some of the ques- 
tions put by the doctor’s attorney 
vere very broad. For example 
me sales manager was asked if 
he had ever in any way issued in- 
structions to salesmen mentioning 
the Kellogg Food Company by 
iame. Another salesman was 
isked if he had ever suggested to 
a dealer that he send back the 
bran of the Kellogg’s Food Com- 
any, and replace it with that of 
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the Kellogg’s: Toasted Corn Flaké 
Company. Another question was 
whether the company had ever 
written salesmen concerning pre- 
vious suits with the Kellogg Food 
Company, or if they had sent them 
trade papers, carrying such news. 
Had Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
salesmen ever said anything to 
anyone about their company soon 
driving the smaller company out 
of business? 

Because it is Mr. Kellogg’s pol- 
icy that all sales effort shall be 
centered strictly upon the product 
they are selling, the various mem- 
bers of the sales department were 
able to leave the stand with fly- 
ing colors, and instead of leaving 
a bad impression on the judge, 
they succeeded in emphasizing all 
the more the well-known “square 
deal” policy that has built up the 
Kellogg business, a policy that is 
based largely on the policy of no 
deals or quantity discounts with a 
bonus for service to customers. 

In a later article this phase of 
the Kellogg sales work will be 
gone into more fully. We .wish 
merely to make the point. here 
that a sales policy that is built 
constructively is quite often a val- 
uable asset in an unfair competi- 
tion suit, as well as from a strict- 
ly business winning viewpoint. 


Room for More in Ad Men’s 
Military Association 


Officers’ 
Training Camps at Plattsburg and else- 
where have left many vacancies in the 
ranks of the Advertising Men’s Military 


The appointments to the 


Training Association, New York. Major 
Roy D. Staver, the former instructor, 
has been succeeded’ by. Lieut. Ray 
Smith, West Point, ’09. Lieut. Smith 
was in the regular army for four years, 
having seen active service in the Philip- 
pines, and on the Mexican border. 
Applications for membership in the 
association may be sent to Edgar 
Criswell, secretary and treasurer, 200 
Fifth avenue. The next drill night is 
Monday, May 28, at 7:30 p.- mi; at the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory. All 
advertising men are eligible, whatever 
their angle of relation to the business. 


Now it is the government of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec that is appéaling to the 
public through .advertising. - All daily 
and weekly newspapers of the Province 
are being used for the insertion of three 
advertisements, aggregating about 1,200 
lines. The purpose of the campaign is 
to secure men to work on farms. 





“Catching” the Advertiser—A Popu- 
lar Congressional Pastime 


Extracts from a Recent Debate in the House of Representatives 


Me®. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he can tell us something 
about section 504, which provides 
for a limited tax equivalent to 5 
per cent for advertising and ad- 
vertising space other than in pe- 
riodicals and newspapers. Is it 
designed to catch outdoor adver- 
tising solely? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is de- 
signed to catch every manner of 
advertising except that through 
the periodicals and newspapers. In 
the case of the periodicals and 
newspapers, we felt we would 
catch them hard enough on this 
additional postage rate. It catches 
the billboards and the signs in 
the street cars, and it catches ad- 
vertising wherever it may be 


posted, and requires a payment of 


5 per cent on the actual cost of 
advertisement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. How will it catch the man 
who advertises in the moving pic- 
tures or the great concern which 
puts up its own billboards? I 
venture to say it will catch less 
than 50 per cent of all the men en- 
gaged in the business. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentle- 
man knows any better way than 
the Democrats are figuring out, 
for Heaven’s sake let him tell it. 
They beat me in finding methods 
of taxation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. I think it would be better 
to put a tax of, say, one-half of 1 
per cent on all advertisers, or any 
other small sum. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentle- 
man is a newspaper man? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. Yes 
Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us a better way to 
catch newspapers than by this ad- 
ditional postage rate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wash- 
ington. Yes; indeed, I can. 

I will say to the gentleman 

that the volume of advertising 

in the United States is com- 
40 


puted to amount to $800,000,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The estimate 
I have on the advertising is from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. But the outdoor advertising 
is only a part of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but we 
can not catch the billboards in the 
mails. But we do catch the oth- 
ers in the mails. If it is fair to 
catch one in one way it is fair to 
catch others in some other way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. This does not catch the 
other fellow. It catches only the 
organized branch of outdoor ad- 
vertising. It lets advertisers in 
competition with that branch go 
scot free. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is intended 
to catch every branch of adver- 
tising except that in the newspa- 
pers and magazines. If you can 
invent some way to catch the 
other fellows I will vote for it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman 
says this bill catches all forms of 
advertising either by the percent- 
age or by the increase of postage 
on periodicals and magazines. Is 
not the gentleman mistaken about 
that? Does it catch any advertis- 
ing in the local papers, or does it 
catch any advertising in the met- 
ropolitan papers? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
them on their postage. 

Mr. MANN. Their postage is 
only nominal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They com- 
plain that it is being doubled. 

Mr. MANN. It catches the ad- 
vertising in magazines that are 
transferred by mail, but does it 
in fact catch any advertising to 
speak of in any of the newspapers 
of the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not un- 
derstand that it does. It was not 
intended to, except on the postage. 

Mr. NN. I mean either 
way. They do not pay any post- 
age. Very little of their issues 
are sent out by second-class mail 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Don’t be a Business Slacker 





Jf you desire to promote Prosperity, think 
Prosperity, look ahead to keep ahead. 


Right now is the time to advertise automo- 
biles, auto tires, toilet articles, breakfast foods, wearing apparel 

-in fact, all trade marked merchandise that has distribution 
in Baltimore through the retail channels. 


Soon the $7,000,000,000 loan will be re- 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of this country. 
This means busy factories, mills and other lines of industry. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS has recently issued an attractively 


printed folder describing in detail = business and industrial activi- 
ties in Baltimore. This should be in the hands of every advertising 
agency and advertiser—who are interested in this great market. 


A general distribution of this Prosperity Folder 


has been made and if you have not as yet received your copy, write 
for it—an interesting piece of business literature for busy advertisers, 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS is doing its 


bit these days to promote business activity in the Baltimore terri- 
tory. The advertising receipts are bigger, the circulation is greater 
than ever before. —,THE NEWS is ready to serve you in any 
capacity that means more business—the leading high-grade home even- 
ing publication of the community. Leads in every important line of 
local advertising, and holds a commanding position in the plans of the 
national advertiser who desires to cover Baltimore on an economical basis. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Circulation April, 1917, 99,942 
A GAIN of over 25,000 over April, 1916 
»AN_A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Special Representative pecial Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg 
New York Chicago 
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PENNY WISE IS POUND FOOLISH 


Winsor McCay Cartoon, May 7th—An everyday feature of the New York American 


Cries for Extreme Economy 
Will Bring Panic. 


To the Editor of the New York American: 


ECRETARY HOUSTON in this morning’s papers makes an 
S urgent demand for extreme economy on the part of the women 
of the United States, and says that garments should be repaired 

to save labor and that shoes should be saved. 


He says to the women, “Make saving rather than spending your 
social standard,” “Make economy fashionable,” etc. 


Mr. Houston is doing his best to bring on a financial depression, 
and what will this country do if we have financial depression on the 
one hand and tremendously high taxation on the other hand? 


The period of panic that the country lately went through and 
which, because of war abroad and peace at home, we lately emerged 
from, will be surpassed tenfold if Mr. Houston’s plan should be put 
into general operation by the people of the United States. 
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A man with an ounce of intelligence, an inch of foresight, can 
see that if the people who have the money to spend stop buying at 
the stores, the stores will fail and go into bankruptcy, hundreds of 
employes will be discharged, the orders to the factories will be dis- 
continued, the factories, except those which are supplying Govern- 
ment orders, will be closed up and thousands of their employes will 
be discharged. 


The depression is already felt. The stores are already encounter- 
ing the effect of this dread of high taxation and this preachment of 
false economy. 


How many thousands, how many millions, of the people in this 
country are dependent upon the liberal spending of the well-to-do 
elements of the community? 


How many thousands of people would be deprived of their 
income, deprived of their livelihood, if that liberal spending by the 
people who have the means to spend is suddenly ended? 


Food economy is all right and necessary.’ Food is SCARCE. 
We are sending enormous quantities-of food abroad which is daily 
making food scarcer. It is necessary that there should be systematic 
regulation and restriction of food supplies. That is a Government 
function, and should be exercised by the Agricultural Department 
under sufficient powers reposed in it by Congress. 


But this alarmist cry of extreme economy, this appeal ‘to save 
everywhere and spend nowhere, is nothing less than a demand that 
the country proceed to do the very thing which creates depression. 
and panic. 


Not long ago President Wilson, referring to the depression from 
which the country has lately emerged, said that the hard times were 
psychological. A great many people laughed at Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment, but the fact nevertheless is that the hard times WERE largely 
psychological. What Mr. Wilson meant was that the people had 
money to spend, but were afraid to spend it, and because they were 
afraid to spend it, and did not spend it, there was not sufficient busi- 
ness and not sufficient prosperity. 


If the late depression was psychological, another depression can 
be created in the same psychological manner. If the people do not 
spend money now, we will soon have hard times again, and if in 
addition to high taxation, which actually deprives people of the 
money to spend, we have intimidation, alarmist statements about 
the necessity of extreme economy, which prevent people from spend- 
ing the money that they have, we will soon have a financial crisis in 
the country. 


We cannot burn the candle at both ends and long have the candle. 


You cannot take away from the purchasing activity of the com- 
munity first the money that is removed by taxation, and, second, the 
money that is hoarded through fear, and have anything left to sustain 
the business of the country. 

As a matter of plain fact, the people who can spend should con- 
tinue to spend. The business of the country should go on as far as 
possible as usual. Every man should be kept in his proper and profit- 
able employment, except those that are.actually needed and enlisted 
for the defense of ‘the nation. 

May 6, 1917. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 





For New York Merchants, the New: York American has reprinted as a small 
caflet this letter of Mr. Hearst’s, together with another strong editorial on the 
came subject. Over 250,000 have been requested by leading firms for distribution 
to their customers. If.you are a national advertiser, we will be glad to send, 
with’ our compliments, as many as you can use effectively. Simply telephone or 
vrite New York American, Merchants’ Service Bureau, 
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Why Some Paper Costs 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
requirements in our hands. The 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 
Chicago New York 


Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St.Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The little 
ountry newspaper does not pay. 

Mr. MANN. Neither the little 
ewspaper nor the big. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then it does 

tt catch them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman 
iid they were caught one way or 

e other. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It was in- 
ded to. I do not see how you 
in discriminate between the big 
ewspaper and the little paper that 
, distributed in the county where 

is published. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman 

ants to catch all advertising, 

ould it not be a fairer way to 
ut the tax on all advertising in- 
tead of putting an additional 
postage rate on second-class mail 
latter so as to catch everybody 

n equal terms and not discrimi- 
ate between them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell 
the gentleman from Illinois the 
idvertising is on the amount of 
susiness done, and it would be a 
ax on the volume of business, 
like the tax on automobiles, and 
! think that is an unjust tax, an 
inscientific tax. But I am firmly 
f the opinion that the newspapers 
of the country have not paid their 
air share of postage heretofore, 
ind I want them to pay now, and 
| hope this provision: in the bill 
vill never be repealed. I want 
hem to pay in the future a fair 
hare of what it is costing the 
;overnment to-day to handle this 
class of mail. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. I 
ave talked entirely too long. I 

ill yield. 

* ok Ok 

Mr. KNUTSON. In regard to 
‘he postal rates, there are very 
ew periodicals in this country 
ut that have been operating at 
‘ loss for the last few years. Is 
ot that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not 
‘now, I have no knowledge of 
hat. I am not a publisher. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have been 
1 the publishing business nearly 
ll my life, or since I arrived at 
nan’s estate, and there are things 
hat enter the making up of a 
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newspaper that have increased 
1,100 per cent since the war broke 
out. I am receiving letters from 
publishers saying that if the new 
postal rates go into effect they 
will be driven out of business. Is 
it the intention of the gentleman 
to drive the publishers out of busi- 
ness? 

Mr. CANNON. The census of 
1900, and I presume the census 
of 1909, shows that the publish- 
ers’ industry was the second in- 
dustry in the United States and 
that the profits going to the pub- 
lishers was third in all the indus- 
tries, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the 
gentleman refer to the country 
press or the rural press? 

Mr. CANNON. I refer to the 


whole thing as shown by the cen- 


sus. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say 
that I have no desire and never 
have had to tax anybody out of 
existence or out of business. It 
is a wrong principle. It is a 
wrong thing for any intelligent 
man to do. But here we are, my 
good friends, facing a proposition 
to raise, in addition to existing 
laws, $2,000,000,000 cash out of the 
pockets of the people in the next 
twelve months. I have racked my 
brain night and day to find some- 
thing on which I could suggest 
that our committee could raise a 
goodly sum of money without pla- 
cing great burdens on any one 
class of our people. If there is 
any man on the floor of this 
House that can suggest something 
upon which we can put a tax that 
will raise the necessary money 
that will not be a burden on the 
people, or a less burden than the 
burden as provided in this bill if 
put into law, I want him to sug- 
gest it, and I will give earnest 
consideration to it and try to 
adopt it if in my power to see it 
as he does. 

If there are any publishers in 
this country that this increased 
postage will put out of business 
without getting an increased price 
for his paper or advertising, I be- 
lieve the patriotic public of this 
country will pay the additional 
sum for that periodical or paper 
and save the institution from ruin, 
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provided that institution can show 
to its subscribers that it will be 
ruined unless they get an added 
price for their products. I believe 
subscribers will respond and help 
pay the tax. " 


* * 


Mr. STEENERSON. Now, as 
to the increase of the advertising 
and subscriptions, they would be 
unable to get that. I am in- 
formed that nearly all newspa- 
pers, in order to circulate and 
have the benefit of the second- 
class rate, must be paid in ad- 
vance, and that contracts for ad- 
vertising are also made in ad- 
vance, and that, therefore, it is 
impossible for nine-tenths of these 
periodicals and newspapers—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Every insti- 
tution in the country that is sell- 
ing an article, which has made a 
contract for future delivery, is 
going to suffer, and there is no 
way that I know of to protect 
them in that contract. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the 
gentleman will excuse me a little 
further—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask the 
gentleman to be as brief as he 
can, because I am getting very 
tired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. A prop- 
osition to increase the mail rates 
three or four or five or six hun- 
dred per cent will undoubtedly 
drive a large number out of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have said 
that a half a dozen times. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not 
the gentleman think that instead 
of raising nineteen millions in this 
way—which I think is elusive, be- 
cause if they go out of business 
they cannot pay—it will be better 
to tax advertising, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Mann? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Better to do 
what? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To put 
a tax of 2 per cent on advertising 
instead of 5. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, you will 
catch them twice, then? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; you 
eliminate this. You will raise just 
as much money, and you will 
drive nobody out of business. 


Mr. FORDNEY. I do not be- 
lieve that, because if you increase 
their outlay in any way they will 
get it out of the consumer, and 
will not pay it out of their own 
pocket. 

+: * 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, here 
is another matter I want to call 
attention to: -The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rainey] spoke about 
the Bible being shipped as books 
and that it cost 8 cents a pound 
to ship it to California. Do you 
know that up to the present 
administration catalogue houses 
shipped their catalogues as books? 
They shipped them as books and 
paid a flat rate of 8 cents a pound. 
The Sears-Roebuck catalogue and 
many others weigh 5 pounds 
apiece. Therefore, they paid 40 


cents. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. How do they get that rate? 
Mr. STEENERSON. They 
shipped them as books formerly. 
Wait a minute now. They used 
to pay 40 cents for each catalogue 
to get it to the farmer’s house. 
On December 6, 1914, Mr. Bur- 
leson issued an order taking effect 
March 16, 1914, taking books out 
of the third-class rate under the 
general authority there is in the 
parcel-post law and placing them 
as parcel post. Now, what differ- 
ence does that make? 
: * & 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., accord- 
ing to the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s information, given to me, 
sent out from 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 catalogues, on which they paid 
40 cents apiece, or $2,400,000 a 
year. That was only one. AI- 
though the postage on catalogues, 
big and little, that were shipped 
as third-class matter, amounted to 
$10,000,000 at least. What was the 
result of the order that Mr. Bur- 
leson gave? Sears-Roebuck took 
the catalogues out of the mail 
and shipped them by freight to 
the principal cities. Baltimore 
gets them here in this zone, and 
they ship them 150 miles, 5 cents 
for the first pound and 1 cent for 
the next. We ship freight from 
Minneapolis to New York at 25 
cents a hundred, a quarter of a 
cent a pound. They ship these 
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citalogues for less than a cent 
rer pound. Therefore upon every 
citalogue that Sears-Roebuck and 
tiese other big mail-order houses 
siip, they save 25 cents. Why do 
tiey not do. that with the Bible, 
which the gentleman from Illinois 
[ Mr. Rainey] mentioned? Because 
tiie demand for Bibles on the Pa- 
c fic coast does not justify them 
sipping in carload lots. [Laugh- 
t r.] If they should ship them in 
cirload lots, they could easily ship 
a carload of Bibles for about 1 
or 2 cents a pound, and you could 
have them on the Pacific coast, 
I will say to my friend from 
Washington [Mr. Johnson], and 
then you could distribute them by 
parcel post at this low rate. The 


demand for Bibles over there is 
not great enough, however. 
* £ © 


Mr. STEENERSON. As a 
remedy I am opposed to the zone 
system, but I have studied out a 
plan which I will offer, whereby 
you can tax the magazine a little 
heavily if it has a big circulation, 
because it is carried farther. A 
magazine of enormous circulation 
is carried thousands of miles, but 
the small paper is carried only a 
few miles, and I propose to base 
the rate of postage upon the size 
of the circulation. I have con- 
sulted the department about it. 
I have also tried to discriminate 
against the catalogue graft, which 
-verybody knows militates against 
the country merchant. [Applause.] 

offered an amendment to the 

‘ost Office appropriation bill put- 
ing catalogues back in the third 
cliss, and the committee reported 
it favorably; but it went out on 

point of order made by Mr. 

wis, who no doubt acted for the 

’ »stmaster-General. 

Lines 16 to 19, page 52, of the 

| reads as follows: 

‘That second-class mail matter 
© subscribers froth an office other 
han that of publication shall pay 

‘ same rate as if mailed from 

. office at the place of publica- 

n 


Do you know what that is for? 
1 iat is to prevent the Curtis Pub- 
hing Company or the Iron Age 
( mpany or such firms from 
sipping their periodicals by rail 


ASN ay 
[ss 
and 
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posted in 2 
to central po en distrib-* 
uting them b 
first two zone 
do with their ues. ; 
give Julius Rosetwald the prefer-’ 
ence? You claim theGovernntent 
loses on every pound they ship 
because they pay the railroad 4 
or 5 cents per pound. Why do 
you insist on losing money? The 
truth is, the man who wrote that 
proviso knew better; he knew that 
if you got 6 cents per pound you 
paid less than 2 to the railroad. 

I agree with him; the 6-cent 
rate will be profitable; and I will, 
when that part of the bill is 
redched, offer an amendment to 
the effect that catalogues of mail- 
order houses also shall be mailed 
from place of publication, or, if 
mailed elsewhere, shall pay the 
rate of postage from that place to 
destination. I do-not think you 
should allow the mail-order house 
a special privilege to the loss of 
our revenue. Treat the magazine 
and the catalogue alike; make 
them pay full rate. 

The mail-order house, through 
the catalogue and magazine ad- 
vertisements, comes in direct com- 
petition with all our country mer- 
chants, and is entitled to no spe- 
cial privilege. Let the publications 
of both be placed on an equality, 
so far as the postal service is 
concerned, and give everybody a 
square deal, while at the same 
time you secure additional rev- 
enue for the Government in its 
time of need. 

* * * 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. If the Curtis publications are 
as high class as the gentleman 
says, is there any reason on earth 
why you should make the Satur- 
day Evening Post cost 5 cents in 
Washington, D. C., and, say, 15 
cents in the State of Washington? 

Mr. RAINEY. Of course. 
Magazines have two prices—one 


for the United States and one for | 


Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. But I do not live in Canada. 

Mr. RAINEY. The magazine 
that circulates in the -United 
States for $4 a year sells in Can- 
ada for $6.50 a year. It is just 
as easy if they want to add the 


\ 
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zone postage to the subscription 
price—it is just as easy to change 
the price across the zone lines as 
it is across the Canadian border. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton. But it is an added expense 
to the people in the eighth zone. 
The gentleman thinks they are 
high-class publications for the 
East but not for the West. 

Mr. RAINEY. The people of 
California or Washington have no 
right to subsidize and levy a tax 
upon all the rest of the people of 
the United States in order that 
they may get such high-class pub- 
lications as those of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


Mr. MON DELL. "Has the gen- 
tleman considered the matter from 
this standpoint? I am not so 
much interested in the publica- 
tions as I am in the people of the 
United States and their welfare. 
Historian Froude once said 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I cannot 
yield to Froude; I will yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Froude de- 
clares—— 

Mr. RAINEY. I cannot yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will 
put it in my own language. 

Mr. RAINEY. All right; I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Only a ho- 
mogeneous people can successful- 
ly maintain a free government. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, I cannot 
yield for a speech. 

Mr. MONDELL. What will 
be the effect upon the people of 
the country? 

Mr. RAINEY. Upon their in- 
a ag 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; if we 
establish zones of intelligence. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the 
gentleman for his question. I will 
come to that in a moment. I do 
not know what these magazines 
will do. What I think they ought 
to do if they cannot stand it to 
be deprived of this graft, if it 
is to be equally distributed all over 
the United States, and perhaps 
that is a proper solution, is to 
increase their subscription price in 
the East and the West both, so 
that the East and the West both 
can contribute to the amount they 
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exact from the people of th 
country. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the ge: 
tleman believe that the extra pric 
paid for transportation here w 
be added to the person who su 
scribes to these magazines? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not kno, 


whether it will or not, and I ca 
not go into a discussion of th: 
phase of it.- 

* 


* * 


Mr. DOWELL. Can you n:t 
reach what you are attempting 
reach by getting at the profits 
these concerns that you say a 
receiving such exorbitant pric 
for advertising, and can you not 
that way equalize and not destr 
those unable to pay this excessi 
tax? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, that di 
not affect the principle for which 
we contend. These papers are re- 
ceiving a subsidy from the Treas- 
ury of the United States of $28I) 
000,000 a year, and it ought to end 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New 
York. Does the gentleman think 
that the people of the Unit 
States want this subsidy destroy: 
at the expense of the destructio: 
of some of their best magazines? 
Do the people desire that? 

Mr. RAINEY. We are taxing 
nearly everybody, and I do not bh 
lieve that the people of this cou 
try want this kind of graft to co: 
tinue, amounting to $80,000,000 ; 
year. I think the papers and mag- 
azines should be satisfied if we 
give them only $70,000,000 a year. 
and that is all we propose to give 
them if this bill passes. 


John Starbuck Joins New Yor} 
Agency 

John Starbuck has been appoi: 
chief assistant in the merchandising ; 
copy department of the Van Cleve ( 
pany, New York. He was formerly 
sociated with the P. & O. Shop, B: 
lyn, wholesale and_ retail cloth 
dealers. 


Thomas M. Neilson, formerly art 
rector of the Timken Companies, | 
troit, has become associated with 

Meinzinger Studios of that city as 
director. W. I. Gray, who form 
occupied this post, has been made | 
of the newly organized department 
creative art, 
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ASIA 


The New Journal of the American Asiatic 
Association, ranking among the best illus- 
trated monthly magazines published, reaches 
a very select circle of readers, those Ameri- 
cans who are vitally interested in the Far 
East and Russia, and many leading business 
men, Japanese, Chinese, Americans and 
Europeans, who live and conduct great in- 
dustries in the Orient. Look at a copy of 


Asia and write for advertising space to 


ASIA 


American Asiatic Association 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING — An Institution 








VII. 


Interdependence 


FTER all, are not the fundamentals that 
have made Good Housekeeping a 
strong medium for paints and shingles iden- 
tical with the ones that are making it of 
known value in the advertising of—auto- 
mobiles, for instance? 


In choosing a medium for pianos as well as for 
pickles, isn’t it essential to select a magazine 
_ whose readers 
Noss = place a definite in- 
Other Publications ; 

in the General terpretation on ad- 
nieasianas vertising no matter 


1 what the product? 





Good Housekeep- 
ing women have 
been sold the fun- 
damentals behind 
advertising. Their 
attitude toward 
the advertising 
page in Good 
Housekeeping has 








Number of Accounts carried during 
1916 by leading women’s publica- 
tions. (Excluding Schools.) 


(Figures from the Publishers’ Information Bureau.) 
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become so distinctively different as to make 
the magazine’s efficiency beyond the average 
whether the product be furniture or foods. 


That advertisers in general recognize this 
efficiency is shown by the: fact that Good 


Housekeeping 
Se CN LIS AS MRR RINE HI NCTM 
serves a greater a 


number of adver- = Number of Advertisements 
tisers and carries a Carried during 1916 


greater number of Good Housekeeping 2355 
, 2111 


advertisements Other leading 1788 
than any other br aac po 


Publications 


? ie of General 1573 
bis - Je P - b : Circulation 1395 
cation of general 1216 


circulation (School advertising not included.) 


All of which is made 
possible by one tangible fact, and points to’: 
one inevitable conclusion—that Good House: ~ 
keeping is an institution. 





Wouldn’t it be well for your product to be 
presented in a magazine that is so clearly 
accepted as occupying this position? 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 
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Nobody Goes Barefoot in 
Winter 


At any rate nobody goes barefoot in Winter who is able to buy 
advertised goods. So an advertiser is wasting his money unless 
he is sending his message to people who wear shoes at least part 
of the time. 


For this reason, how shoe advertisers spend their money should 
be of interest to all advertisers. In Chicago, for example, shoe 
advertisers buy more space in The Chicago Daily News six days 
a week than they buy in any other newspaper in seven days— 
because they are thoroughly familiar with the following facts: 


There are approximately 450,000 families in Chicago. 
The Daily News has a circulation of over 425,000, of 
which more than 92% is concentrated in Chicago and 
Suburbs. So it is evident that, disregarding the non- 
English speaking, The Daily News is read by very 
nearly every worth-while family in Chicago. And as 
The Daily News has a larger circulation in Chicago and 
suburbs, by over 85,000, than any other newspaper, daily 
or Sunday, it is the on/y paper through which you can 
reach all these worth-while families. 


If you want to reach nearly everybody in Chicago who wears 
shoes, follow the example of these shoe advertisers. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425,000 Daily. 
“Tt Covers Chicago,” 





Advertisers Preaching Public Con- 
fidence to Fight Over-Stringent 


Economy 


Many Firms Are Using Space to Talk Prosperity and Urge That Busi- 
ness Be Kept Going—Interesting Arguments Advanced 


N order to combat economy 

talk and to show the public 

vhy excessive economy will seri- 
susly harm the interests of every- 
ody, advertisers in totally unre- 
‘ated industries have been turning 
heir regular advertising spaces 
nto public forums. 

This advertising has sprung up 
pontaneously and for that reason 
las been even more impressive 
than perhaps a co-ordinated cam- 
paign would have been. 

Whatever the justification for 
this economy talk, there is no 
doubting the sincerity and force 
of the advertisers who in almost 
every newspaper are pointing out 
the far-reaching effects of a gen- 
eral tightening of the people’s 
purse-strings. These advertisers 
see hard times ahead should peo- 
ple, with one impulse, cease from 
huying the goods which they need 
for their comfort as well as for 
their necessities. 

Very emphatic is the warning 
sounded by the Premier Motor 
Corporation in full-page adver- 
tisements in metropolitan dailies 
recently. The headline on this 
startling copy is “Don’t be a 
Business Slacker.” “Right now 
the man who allows fear to 
paralyze the hand he writes checks 
with is just as dangerous to his 
country as the deliberate crank 
who throws a bomb,” says a sub- 
head; and the copy starts off in 
the same emphatic fashion: 

The Premier Motor Corporation be- 
ieves that the business slacker here at 
1ome is our one real enemy—far more 
if an enemy than the Kaiser, because 
the Kaiser can not get at us. 

If you can not thrust a bayonet, you 
an at least drive your business harder 
than you have ever driven it before 
ind thus help create the imperative 
prosperity with which alone this wat 
can be won. 

It betrays weak-mindedness to think 
of diving headlong into a period of 
panic, penance, abject fear and_hys- 
terical economy. 
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The man who sneaks down and buys 
a marriage-license life-preserver is not 
the worst breed of slacker. Conscrip- 
tion will take care of him. But for 
the business slacker there is no law 
but his own conscience. 

The man who destroys business takes 
the bread out of the mouths of thou- 
sands. 

No matter what comes— 

Don’t be a Business Slacker. 


Under the sub-heading “Amer- 
ica is going full speed ahead— 
don’t let anybody talk you out of 
that,” the company proceeds to 
give some reasons for believing 
in prosperity just now: 


Even if America desired hard times, 
the world would refuse her the wish. 
We _ have been conscripted as_ the 
world’s kitchen, the world’s ship yard, 
the world’s bank—The World’s General 
Business Manager—Carte Blanche. 

America is bound to be prosperous. 
That’s her part in the war. Some one 
must keep wealthy enough to meet this 
war’s pay roll. That’s our job. sa 
result, the great mass of men, women 
and children in this country can no 
more avoid getting money out of this 
present emergency than a lily in the 
rain can avoid getting wet. 

Get these facts through your head, 
for they are the only true facts on 
which you can base your business 
plans. 


AMERICA HAS TAKEN WHAT AMOUNTS TO 
A SEVEN BILLION DOLLAR ORDER 


And, mind you, this is only the first 
of many such orders. Seven Thousand 
Million Dollars’ worth of shoes, canned 
goods, harness, motor trucks, automo- 
biles, ships, blankets, clothes, guns, mu- 
nitions and what-not must be manufac- 
tured and delivered. Who gets this 
seven billion? 

If you are a merchant, every cus- 
tomer on your books will get a piece 
of it. if you are a manufacturer or 
mechanic, you yourself will get your 
part of it. 

There is going to be no non-produc- 
tive labor or capital in this country. 
Everybody must produce—which means 
that everybody must be on somebody’s 
pay roll. 

For at least three years America can 
not avoid being the most prosperous 
nation the world ever saw. 

America’s Wealth is About to be Re- 
distributed and Put in the Hands of 
Our People. 

‘ —not in the hands of the hoarding 
ew. 
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When our people get money they 
have the courage to spend it. 

So look out for big business—Tre- 
mendous and Inevitable Big Business— 
and get ready to take care of it when 
it comes. * 

We assure you that the Premier Mo- 
tor Corporation, for one, proposes to 
keep right on building and selling and 
creating its share of the wealth with 
which this war must be fought, and 
we have reason to believe that the 
whole motor car industry feels ex- 
actly the same way about it. 

The biggest week Premier ever had 
was last week—our biggest day so far 
was yesterday. 


—and it looks now as if we had 


only started—proving that honest merit 
still wins. 
of advantages 
wey" 
$1,985 

If you have thought of buying a 
car this year, go ahead and buy it. 


Premier, with its unheard- 
; and its unquestioned 
constitutes real economy at 


Meanwhile remember that the man 
who.allows fear to paralyze the hand 
he writes checks with is as dangerous 
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to his country as the deliberate crank 
who throws a bomb. 
PreMiER Motor Corporation. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany is another automobile manu- 
facturer that points out in its ad- 
vertising the wisdom of keeping 
business going. “To prosecute a 
war successfully,” says Knowlton 
P. Drysdale, the company’s adver- 
tising manager, “requires money. 
And lots of it. The only source 
from which money can be ob- 
tained is from the people who 
have it. The only way people can 
get money is by producing some- 
thing, whether the product be that 
of brain or brawn, and exchang- 
ing that product for money. Then, 
the use of that money to purchase 
something which somebody else 
produces keeps it in circulation, 


Special War Bulletin on Business Conditions—No. 1 


May 17, 1917 


Keep Business Moving 


Waste is bad thing— 
false economy is worse. 


The carrying of a rifle and the making of shells is 


undoubtedly a highly patriotic service. 


It is equally as 


important and as patriotic to keep business moving, to 


raise crops, to produce and distribute goods. 


For every 


soldier at the front we need five men behind the lines 
—in business, agriculture, mining and manufacturing. 


Business — 
immediate outlook 


Our entrance into the war 
resulted in a brief period of un- 
certainty. As the government's 
business program is mapped out 
this uncertainty is being dispelled. 
Indications of increased business 
activity are pronounced in in- 
dustries manufacturing war es- 
sentials. This will stimulate an in- 
creased activity in all other lines 
of business. The proceeds of the 
Liberty Loan will keep business 
moving briskly. 


Money—ample surplus 
The banks of the country 
have at present a loaning power 
of over ten billion dollars. This 
is enough to finance any paft of 
the Liberty Loan, not taken by 
investors directly, and also to 
take care of commercial _bor- 
rowers. Our large money sur- 
plus is ample to keep business 
moving. The governor of the 
Bank of England is now in this 
country, conferring with the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. 
They plan to arrange the hand- 
ling of the proceeds of the Lib- 
erty Loan in a way that will 

not disturb business conditions. 
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Labor—adjustments 


The speeding up of war indus- 
tries means a keen demand for labor. 
During the summer there will be an 
increased demand for labor on the 
farm. The call to the colors will 
tend to decrease the supply. Work 
on Government contracts will ab- 
sorb all surplus labor. There will be 
no unemployed. Large payrolls will 
be maintained and this insures a con- 
tinued activity in home merchan- 
dising. 


Food Crops— 
present conditions 


Large acreage of corn, oats and 
spring wheat is promised to offset 
the winter wheat shortage. April 
rains in many sections were encour- 
aging. Thenationalcampaign forin- 
tensive gardening and truck farming 
will undoubtedly largely increase the 
normal supply of food products, The 
local production of food supplies will 
help to relieve freight congestion. 


Confidence—growing 
The allied nations, including the 
United States, have supreme confi- 
dence in the successful termination 
of the war. During the continu- 
ance of the war the United States 
will be the agricultural, industrial 
and financial center of the world. 
Our nation’s awakening insures its 

present and its future prosperity. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New Vorb Clty 


encouraging produc- 
tion and furthering 
business activity... . 

“The colossal pur- 
chases made in this 
country by the Euro- 
pean Allies during the 
past two years have 
resulted in unexam- 
pled prosperity here, 
and now with more 
billions which must 
be expended in the 
same direction, that 
prosperity is bound to 
be greater than ever.” 

The case for. opti- 
mism is concretely put 
in an advertisement 
which appeared not 
long ago in an Om- 
aha newspaper, signed 
jointly by nine local 
business houses, rep- 
resenting the auto- 
mobile, oil, hotel, the- 
atrical, furniture, dry 
goods and_ printing 
business, as well as a 
local firm of dentists. 
“Talk Prosperity” is 
the challenging head- 
line of this advertise- 
ment, which continues 
boldly with a second 
display line, “Busi- 
ness Is Good!” The 
copy says: 


The fact that this coun- 
try has entered the war 


LARGE BULLETIN WHICH THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


INSTITUTE WILL SUPPLY TO ANY APPLICANT 
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5 no reason for any slump in industrial 
onditions. 

If anything, the change should be 
for the better. : 

In our own actual experience, busi- 
1ess has been, month by month con- 
siderably ahead of last year—and last 
ear was considered a wonderful year 
n all lines of business. 

Throughout the country the best 
usiness intellects foresee nothing but 
ontinued and immense development. 

There has been some talk of “re- 
renchment,” “economy,” and so on. 

But war time is no time to talk 
lepression. 

Indeed, with seven_ billion dollars 
ing spent by our Government and 
nany more billions by the Allies, in 
this country, it would be a difficult 
natter to stave off prosperity. 

However, natural conditions are nec- 
ssary. S 

Factories must produce to capacity; 
labor must be employed; every acre 
nust be made to yield; building 
hould go on as usual; public improve- 
ment be carried forward. 

And for these things to be possible 
every man, woman and child must live 
exactly as before the war. 

Hoarding of food and money is no 
nore to be practiced now than at any 
other prosperous period. 

Do your bit by living normally! 

Forget the war, in so far as it af- 
fects your ordinary routine of buying, 
selling, going to the movies and driv- 
img your car. And Talk Prosperity. 


An interesting application of 
the same note of confidence in 
the retail field is to be found in 


recent copy published by Brill 
Brothers, New York clothiers. 
Emphasizing the thought that 
elimination of waste, and not 
blind hoarding of money, is de- 
sirable, they say: 


Over Seventy-Eight Millions of Dol- 
lars’ Worth of “Liberty Loan’ Bonds 
Were Subscribed for in One Day by 
New York City Alone. 

No indication there of any lack of 
‘rosperity and no cause for fears of a 
usiness depression. Money is plenti- 
ful now and the unloosing of untold 
nillions for war expenditures will make 
noney more plentiful than ever before 
in the history of our country. 

Business will be what we make it— 
f we KEEP THINGS GOING with 
‘he push and energy characteristic of 
America and Americans—if we buy 
vhat we want when we want it, taking 
he precaution to make every dollar 
ount by securing maximum value for 
very dollar spent—encouraging busi- 
iess, keeping stores busy, factories go- 
ng and labor employed, we will have 
ibsolutely nothing to fear. 

War of itself does not necessarily 
nean business depression. A policy of 
njudicious economy and retrenchmen* 
will, however, create a depression, and 
n that event we ourselves will be 
+ aes KEEP THINGS 
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In a real-estate advertisement 
in New York papers, signed by 
Joseph P. Day and J. Clarence 
Davies, the fundamental pros- 
perity of the country is summed 
up in four terse paragraphs: 

The country has been prosperous for 
2% years. Farmers, Manufacturers 
and Laborers have been making and 
saving money, 

All these have received large profits 
and high pay. The country is full of 
money. About thirty days ago war 
was declared. Then a lull followed, 
awaiting readjustments. 

Congress has authorized a bond issue 
of seven thousand millions. This 
money will be distributed throughout 
the United States within the next six 
months. Manufacturers, Farmers and 
Laborers will be busier than ever. The 
people will have more money than ever 
before. 

When peace comes all branches of in- 
dustry will be kept going to capacity, 
making materials the manufacturing of 
which the war has prevented. Labor 
will be employed at the highest prices. 
There will be two jobs for every ons 
man willing to work. 

Printers’ INK has already re- 
ferred (in its issue of May 17) 
to the booklet recently issued by 
the Packard Motor Car Company, 
with the title “On Business Cer- 
tainty.” Practically the same 
ground which is covered in the 
advertisements quoted above is 
gone over by this booklet, which 
is published to express the belief 
that “every one of us is going to 
have more to do in the next 
twelve months than he ever has 
had mapped out for him in twice 
twelve months.” 

The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York, follows the 
lead of the parent organization 
in the newspapers. 

“To provide the sinews of war 
we must have good business,” says 
the copy, “the man who hoards his 
money at a time like this is the 
quintessence of a slacker.” 

Moulton’s jewelry store, of 
W orcester, Mass., points out in its 
advertising the difference between 
true and false economy. 

“Economy at this time,” reads 
the advertisement, “does not mean 
to deprive yourself of all the 
good things you are accustomed 
to. It really means to be less 
wasteful — to buy with more 
thought and care—to get a hun- 
dred cents’ worth of value for 
every dollar you spend.” 
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The, busiiess press, as a rule, 
has\inot th#€, far carried many 
pelyectiegmentéy lof manufacturers 
warning! ofthe dangers of ex- 
_ treme retrenchMent. This is prob- 
ably because/of the early closing 
dates and_ the preparation of copy 
be he tendency to retrench 
became apparent. The Welch 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids 
manufacturer of show cases, is- 
sues a note of optimism in the 
following paragraph: 

There’ll be no indiscriminate econo- 
my throughout the country, because we 
are at war. The government is against 
ruinous, hysterical, ill-advised interfer- 
ence with the normal pursuits of the 
people. It has said so. “Business as 
usual” is the slogan. Why shouldn’! 
there be? There’s nine thousand mil 


lion dollars to be expended by the gov 
ernment right here in the good old 
Ss , 


Business is bound to be 


better than usual. 

In its issue of May 10, PrinTERs’ 
INK quoted in full a letter written 
by W. R. Hearst to the editor of 
the New York Evening Journal, 
decrying Secretary Houston’s de- 
mand for extreme economy, and 
stating that “Mr. Houston is 
doing his best to bring on a fi- 
nancial depression.” This letter 
is being reproduced as paid ad- 
vertising in newspapers not mem- 
bers of the Hearst chain, occupy- 
ing a space of 840 lines. A note 
in the advertisement states that 
the letter has been reprinted as a 
leaflet for department stores to 
distribute among their customers. 

Other publishers have injected 
a note of confidence in their ad- 
vertising pages by pointing out to 
their readers the alleged folly of 
too great economy. The Worces- 
ter, Mass., Gazette, in the course 
of a page headed “Being an 
American, expresses the econom- 
ics of spending and hoarding very 
clearly. One paragraph reads as 
follows: 

This country is prosperous. Worces- 
ter is prosperous. The country and 
the city will continue to be prosperous 
just as long as every man and woman 
does his or her full share in earning 
and in spending. If we earn and then 
refuse to spend, we but step inside < 
vicious circle; and it is certain to come 
about, eventually, that no one will be 
willing to buy anything that we pro- 
duce. hen that condition prevails 
hard times go hand in hand with it 
There is no real prosperity unless what 
one worker produces can be exchanged 
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for what another worker produces. 
Money itself has no value save as it 
serves as a medium for exchange. If 
things are not produced by human la- 
bor, no amount of money will buy 
them. The common sense of the mat- 
ter is to buy what you need in normal 
quantities. To buy in abnormal quan- 
tities is but to force the price up. Sell 
what you have to sell at a reasonable 
price. If this is done the present nor- 
mal and beneficent conditions will pre- 
vail in Worcester. If it is not done 
there is trouble ahead for all of us. 
D. E. Sicher & Co., of New 
York, manufacturer of “ ey 
undermuslins, has published a lit- 
tle leaflet under the title “Keep 
Sane and Work Hard,” for dis- 
tribution. It quotes an editorial 
from the New York Evening Sun, 
which in turn quotes approvingly 
the statements of Mr. Coffin, that 
“Wwe need prosperity in war time 
even more than in peace. Busi- 
ness depressions are always bad, 
but doubly so when we have a 
fight on our hands. .. . We need 
more business, not less... . In- 
discriminate economy will be ruin- 
ous.” This booklet, sent by the 
Sicher company to a number of 
manufacturers, brought numerous 
expressions of approval and re- 
quests for copies or for permis- 
sion to reprint. Following a sug- 
gestion of Mr. S. A. Sicher of this 
company, the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York formed a com- 
mittee on the general subject 
“Keep Business Going,” to con- 
sider the feasibility of a propa- 
ganda campaign to counteract any 
tendency toward hysteria. 
Somewhat similar tactics are be- 
ing employed by the Conklin Pen 
Manufacturing Company, of To- 
ledo. A circular headed “Keep 
3usiness Normal” is being in- 
cluded in all the company’s direct- 
mail advertising for the spring 
and summer. This is a reprint of 
an appeal made by the United 
States directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary 
Clubs. “The United States has 
agreed to do its full part in the 
war,” it says. “If it is to do its 
full part it must protect itself 
against panic.... Those who 
propose a rigid closing down of 
normal purchases to the line of 
bare necessity are proposing a 
course which will choke the flow 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Dealer Influence 
in Cleveland 


To reach dealers in and around Cleveland 
with least waste, most concentration, lowest 
cost, use the newspaper most of them read 
—the PLAIN DEALER. 

Let us place before you data showing 
number, location and rating of dealers in 
your line who read the PLAIN DEALER 
daily and Sunday. 


The Plain Deater 
First Newspaper Cleveland Sixth Gty 


stern Advertising Representative 
i(HN GLASS 





Eastern Advertising Representative 
pee 4a No. We WARD 
C1LCAGO, Peoples Gas Building Times Building, NEW YORK 
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Among all general publications of national circulation the five magazines shown above carti¢ 
the largest volume of Pleasure Car advertising during 1916. 
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6,000,000 
Weekly Circulation 
Guaranteed 


We have in course of preparation a 
Booklet telling in detail the interest- 
ing facts about SCREEN ADVER- 
TISING FILMS—how we make 
and exhibit them in 1,000 of the 
Better Class Neighborhood Theatres 
east of the Mississippi. 


This booklet, together with a list of 
our theatres, should be in your files 
whether you contemplate using 
Moving Picture Publicity now or 
later. 


We will gladly place you on our 
mailing list. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INc. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Your Product Shown in Actual Use in 
Screen Advertising Films is 100% Advertising. 
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of our trade down to the lowest 
livable minimum. ... If there is 
a panic, the return from the taxes 
and the subscriptions to the relief 
movements will both suffer heavi- 
ly. The Rotary Clubs of the 
United States believe that citizens 
render patriotic service in this 
situation who close their ears to 
propositions menacing the normal 
business conditions of the coun- 
try.” 

The Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, is sending 
out circulars with the headline 

“Keep Prosperity Going.” One of 
these emphasizes the tremendous 
addition to our prosperity which 
must follow the stupendous re- 
vival of American shipbuilding. 
Another points out that the three 
billion dollar expenditures of the 
government for preparedness will 
all go into the pockets of Ameri- 
cans. 

A closely knit argument in fa- 
vor of confidence is published by 
the Taylor - Critchfield - Clague 
company under the title “Sit Tight 
—Don’t Be Tight.” The usual ar- 
guments are advanced, and the 
experience of Canada is cited to 
show there is no real reason for 
stringent economy. “We need all 
of the available sinews of war in 
order that our national cause may 
succeed,” the writer says in clos- 
ing. “One of these is public con- 
fidence, and that can only ‘be re- 
tained by means of normal con- 
duct on the part of the people in 
their daily living and in their daily 
expenditures. Business as usual 
—and more of it. Sit tight; don’t 
be tight.” ‘ 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, in New York City, has pre- 
pared a broadside expressing the 
institution’s belief in the integrity 
of business conditions, reproduced 
on page 54. This has ‘been sent to 
the editors of a number of peri- 
odicals, and copies of it or of the 
others which will probably fol- 
low it will be sent to any appli- 
cant. 

An original and interesting note 
is sounded in current newspaper 
copy of the Franklin Motor Car 
Company. Decrying our national 
tendency to run to violent ex- 
tremes, this advertising points out 
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that “our idea of reducing house- 
hold expenses is to discharge the 
help, wear our old clothes and cut 
the table where it will be felt the 
most. That we must either waste 
coal or shut down the furnace and 
freeze. . The call to national 
economy ought rather to be a call 
to national thrift,” the Franklin 
company believes; and under the 
heading “Wasteful Economy vs. 
Constructive Saving and Use,” it 
argues: 

Here in the richest country in the 
world—with nation-wide employment 
and prosperity, with wages higher than 
they have ever been in the history of 
the world, with 935,000,000 acres of 
tillable land and unprecedented returns 
for the farmer—we can support another 
hundred-million people, whether in this 
country or Europe, on what America 
wastes, if we only apply brains to our 
problems, national and individual. 

Then the copy gets down to 
brass tacks on the thought that 
the light Franklin car is thrifty 
in its economy of gasoline and 
tires, and in its small deprecia- 
tion. “If all cars were as effi- 
cient as the Franklin,” the adver- 
tisement asserts, “America would 
save four hundred million gal- 
lons of gasoline and $192,000,000 
worth of tires every year—with- 
out cutting one mile off the stu- 
pendous motor-car mileage of the 
United States.” 

Just how effective this adver- 
tising for normal conditions will 
be, it is of course impossible to 
predict. However, the advertis- 
ing which we have quoted, and 
the other similar publicity which 
may be expected, will certainly 
serve to set people thinking about 
the economic questions involved in 
mobilizing a nation for war, and 
thus insure a fair hearing for the 
whole matter. 


Canada Seeks Bigger Crops in 
1918 


The Canadian Government, through 
the National Service Board, is deals 
appealing to farmers through advertising 
to till more land in 1918. The first sec- 
tion of the campaign appeared in farm 
journals of western Canada, and this 
will be followed by advertising in all 
daily newspapers and certain class pub- 
lications. Weekly newspapers will prob- 
ably be used at a later date. The pur- 
pose of the campaign is to advertise 
the idea of thrift from the standpoint 
of a reduction of waste in every depart- 
ment of Canadian life. 





Where the Ad Man Should Hook 
Up to the Export Department 


Closer Co-operation Advocated at Export Division of Advertising Club 


HOULD the advertising de- 

partment sit at the feet of 
the export department, or vice 
versa, in the case of a firm going 
actively into the foreign field? 
This was a mooted point at the 
first dinner of the recently or- 
ganized Export Division of the 
New York Advertising Club, held 
Friday, May 19th. The majority 
sentiment seemed to be that the 
ad man can profit by taking his 
cue from the export manager in 
matters pertaining to things for- 
eign. Some sixty members and 
guests, all interested in export 
problems of marketing and adver- 
tising, met to hear or add to the 
general discussion on how the ad- 
vertising department cam co-op- 
erate with the export department. 
Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, of New 
York University, and foreign and 


export editor of Leslie’s, led the 
discussion. 

G. H. Richards, foreign man- 
ager of the Remington Type- 


writer Company, was the first 
speaker. He said, in part: 

‘During the last four or five 
years American foreign trade has 
reached a point where American 
concerns have begun to realize 
the need of giving some special 
attention to the requirements of 
the situation. I can remember the 
time—not so long ago—when in 
Australia they used to say that 
there were only two American 
concerns that could pack their 
goods properly. The change has 
been rapid. To carry on foreign 
trade properly we must have men 
trained to the job. ‘In advertis- 
ing the average concern has been 
concentrating its efforts on the 
domestic field. The foreign di- 
vision, if it got anything for ad- 
vertising, got it by fighting for 
it.. Recently I have been more 
than delighted to find we’re be- 
ginning to organize departments 
devoted to the needs of the for- 
eign market.” 

Mr. Richards said, further, that 


the advertising and export de- 
partments can co-operate to ad- 
vantage in deciding what mediums 
and methods to use in certain 
countries or localities. 

“The foreign salesman comes 
home, perhaps, with a bunch of 
orders,” he said in conclusion, 
“but he has not usually consid- 
ered the different advertising 
problems of his territory. He 
should do so, and give the results 
of his study to the advertising 
manager. But, in my opinion, the 
advertising must supplement the 
work of the foreign department.” 

Harry Tipper was somewhat of 
this sentiment himself. He said 
that when he was with the Texas 
Company a member of the adver- 
tising staff was placed in the ex- 
port department, where he spent 
a year absorbing the atmosphere 
of exporting and becoming thor- 
oughly imbued with the needs of 
foreign markets. 


ADVERTISING TOO LOCALIZED 


“We should be diffident about 
talking of co-operating with the 
export department,” said the 
speaker, “and more about receiv- 
ing information from its mem- 
bers. In the advertising business 
we're a little provincial and too 
much localized. I’ve seen adver- 
tisements run in Texas of snow- 
bound scenes and rubber boots, 
where in the cities the people wear 
rubbers and in the country leather 
boots. If we know so little about 
the geography of our own coun- 
try, there is little possibility that 
we can do better with localities 
with which we have not had op- 
portunity to communicate. 

“The advertising manager in a 
concern that has a good export 
department is fortunate in the 
opportunity to learn from it. In 
our experience we learned many 
things about the foreign field that 
the export department might be 
able to give the advertising de- 
partment. We found in China, 
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Business As Usual! 


When some one continues advertising, 
Some one continues buying. 


When some one continues buying, 
Some one continues selling. 


When some one continues selling, 
Some one continues making. 


When some one continues making, 
Some one continues earning. 


When every one continues earning, 
Every one continues buying. 


(With apologies to Mr. J. J. Geisinger) 


Business As Usual! 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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THOMAS M. NEILSON — 
forthkee years past Director 
of- Art for the. Timken 
Companies and Art Editor 


lof. the widely commented : 


upon “Timken Magazine— 
lis now Art Director of the 
Divi nget Studios. \ 
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for example, that it was better to 
have all printed matter published 
in Shanghai. We never could get 
a circular at home that looked 
Chinese.. We found, again, in 
advertising in Latin America it 
is a mistake to change copy fre- 
quently. They don’t absorb a 
piece of copy in less than ninety 
days. Moreover, the newspapers 
don’t like to bother changing the 
copy, and usually don’t. More- 
over, we learned, the man on the 
ground can get better rates and 
better circulation information. In 
matters of this sort the advertis- 
ing manager needs to be thankful 
for all information he can get.” 

F. B. Amos, for five years man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion’s automobile export depart- 
ment, and now manager of the 
Johnston Overseas Advertising 
Service, said that a good foreign 
sales manager ought to be an ad- 
vertising man, and able to plan 
his foreign advertising on an esti- 
mated sales basis, just as at home. 
Any concern contemplating export 
sales work ought to have on its 
staff, he said, a capable man who 
has studied the foreign advertis- 
ing field; to be called foreign ad- 
vertising manager, and of sufh- 
cient calibre to warrant the title. 

J. E. Sitterley, an export spe- 
cialist, said that he believed any 
advertising department can be de- 
veloped into a good foreign ad- 
vertising department, and that the 
same holds true of a local sales 
department. 

Benjamin La Bree, sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager 
of the Parsons Trading Company 
and chairman of the export di- 
vision, said that the new division 
is going to hold bi-weekly lunch- 
eons for informal discussion on 
foreign-market topics, as well as 
less frequent dinners for formal 
talks along the same lines. 


John L. Meyer in City Service 


John L. Meyer, who has conducted 
the Meyer News Service Company in 
Milwaukee, and -before that was as- 
sociated with the sales department of 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed assistant health commissioner 
of Milwaukee. 


Big Stores Sell Liberty Loan 
Bonds 


Liberty loan bonds are now on sale 
in the large retail stores of Greater 
New York for the accommodation of 
their employees and customers. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made on 
Sunday in the World, Herald, German 
Herold, Staatz Zeitung and the Brook- 
lyn Citizen in a full- -page advertisement 
put out by the New York Retail Mer- 
chants Liberty Loan Committee. It is 
therefore now possible for anyone vis- 
iting the department stores to buy a 
U. S. bond just as easily and as quickly 
as any article of merchandise. 

Booths for the sale of the Liberty 
Loan Bonds have been opened in prac- 
tically all the large retail stores. Ex- 
perienced bond salesmen are in charge 
of the subscriptions. These will not 
only receive applications for and guar- 
antee the delivery of the bonds to 
those who visit the booths, but they 
will also make a canvass of patrons 
throughout the stores. The Retail Mer- 
chants Committee will buy the bonds in 
lots of $1,000,000 and distribute them 
as needed. 

The campaign plan adopted, and 
which has been subscribed to by the 
retail merchants, provided for the pub- 
lication of a full-page advertisement in 
the newspapers, signed by the commit- 
tee, calling attention to the Liberty 
Bonds as an investment and announc- 
ing their sale in the large retail stores. 
The committee asked the newspaper 
publishers to donate the necessary 
space, but when the request came be- 
fore the New York Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation it was promptly refused on the 
ground that if space was given. to the 
retail merchants it would also have to 
be given to the bankers, the insurance 
companies and other bodies of business 
men who are cooperating with the gov- 
ernment in the sale of the bonds. Act- 
ing independently the five papers above 
named published the page. 

In addition the department stores 
will run a four and a half inch, two- 
column advertisement of the bonds in 
their own space and at their own ex- 
pense during the continuance of the 
sale. The first of these advertisements 
appeared in last Sunday’s issues, some 
being placed in. the center of the pages, 
when pages were used, and at the bot- 
tom of advertisements when smaller 
space was employed. In each store a 
large number of placards calling atten- 
tion to the bond booth and its purpose 
will be posted. 


Packer Advertises Economy of 
Meat 


Advertisements were used recently by 
Wilson & Company in Chicago news- 
papers to emphasize to housewives the 
nutritive value and economy of meat as 


a staple article of diet. Illustrations 
were used to diagram a side of beef and 
indicate the cheaper:portions. The copy 
made the point that the cheaper cuts 
with proper preparation could be made 
as Savory as the more expensive portions. 
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Photographs 


The Day’s Deeds Illustrated » 


oo 


The Ledger Photograph 
Patrol is the only automq- 
bile of its kind in the 
world and a distinct inno- 
vation in newspaperdom, 


Manned by staff photog- 
raphers and equipped to 
make speed, it gathers 
rapid-fire news pictures of 
Philadelphia’s activities 
and rushes them to press. 


When things happen in 
Philadelphia, when there’s 
a “news break” — fire, acci- 
dent, ceremony, procession, 
parade, etc.— the Ledger 
Photograph Patrol is there. 


W 
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Programme Announced for Detroit 


Meeting of A. N. A. 


Subjects of Addresses to Be Delivered at Semi-Annual Meeting, 
May 31st to June 2d 


HE programme for the semi- 

annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, May 31 
to June 2, has been announced by 
Secretary John Sullivan. The 
time for meeting has been ar- 
ranged so that those in attendance 
may reach St. Louis in time for 
the convention of the A. A. C. 
of W., in which a number of the 
members of the A. N. A. will of 
course take part. — 

Only one speaker is listed for 
the first session on Thursday 
morning, H. J. Kenner, secretary 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W. His 
subject will be “How to Increase 
the Productiveness of Our Ad- 
vertising by Eliminating Objec- 
tionable Advertising.” Reports by 
the president and the secretary- 
treasurer will also be made at this 
session. 

The semi-annual dinner of the 
association will take place Thurs- 
day evening. Divisional lunch- 
eons and meetings will be held 
Friday noon and afternoon, with 
round-table discussion in the gen- 
eral meeting hall at the same time 
for those not attending the di- 
visional meetings. An evening 
session will be: held Friday, and 
the convention will close Saturday 
at noon. ; 

The list of speakers, in addition 
to the one already mentioned, 
as follows: 

John N. Boyle, counsel to A. N. 
“Legislation, Present and Proposed, e 
Affecting Advertising and Advertising 
Interests”; Edward Hungerford, adver- 
tising manager, Wells Fargo & Co., 
“Mobilizing Advertising for War”; 
Edward S. Babcox, advertising mana- 
ger, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., ‘‘Sell- 
ing Your Advertising Plans to the Sales 
Organization” ; G. B. Sharpe, advertis- 
ing manager, The De Laval Separator 
Co., “Selling Your Advertising Plans to 
the Sales Organization,” from standpoint 
of advertising manager; George W. 
Hopkins, general sales manager, Amer- 
ican Chicle Company of New Jersey, 
“Selling Your Advertising Plans to the 


Sales Organization” from standpoint of 
sales manager; George S. Fowler, Col- 
gate & Co.; Robt. S. Boyd, pub- 
licity manager, Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
‘The Avoidable and Unavoidable W aste 
in the Distribution of Printed Matter,” 
distributed through the dealer; Jack W. 
Speare, advertising manager, Todd Pro- 
tectograph Co., “The Avoidable and 
Unavoidable Waste” in the distribution 
of Printed Matter, distributed direct; 
Mark Kellogg, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., “The Avoidable and Unavoid- 
able Waste in the Distribution of 
Printed Matter,” distributed through 
branch offices; Harry Tipper, ‘‘Copy 
That Is and Isn’t”; Film Advertising, 
(chairman, Geo. Frank Lord, manager, 
advertising division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and chairman Film 
Advertising Committee) ; Jack W. 
Speare, advertising manager, Todd Pro- 
tectograph Co., “Exhibiting a Special 
Film to Special Prospects,’ illustrated 
by the Protectograph film, ‘‘Black Art” 
O. C. Harn, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Lead Company, ‘How to Use 
Trailers Instead of Slides,” illustrated 
by a trailer film; Edward Hungerford, 
advertising manager, Wells Fargo & 
Co., “How to Get Films on Regular 
( ‘irenits,” illustrated by full-length film; 
Kdward S. Babcox, advertising mana- 
ger, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will 
exhibit the film, ‘‘The Link,” dealing 
with co-operation of salesmen with ad- 
vertising; J. D. Ellsworth, a 
manager, American Telephone & Tele- 
g-aph Co., “How to Get the Problems 
of the Public Service Company Across,” 
illustrated by the film, “Speeding the 
Spoken Word”; B. A. Mackinnon, cir- 
culation manager, Pictorial Review, 
“How Higher Costs Have Affected the 
Circulation Question”; L. B. Jones, ad- 
vertising manager, Eastman Kodak Co., 
“Other Recent Circulation Develop- 
ments.” 


Representatives’ Club Changes 
Plans 


The meeting pee for the New York 


Representatives’ Club’s annual outing 
on June 15 has been changed to Briar- 
cliff Lodge, at Briarcliff Manor, on the 
Hudson. The magazine men will leave 
New York ona special train at 11 a. m., 
arriving at Briarcliff in time for a buf- 
fet luncheon. The afternoon will be 
given over to the field sports, for which 
prizes aggregating a very considerable 
financial value have been donated by 
advertisers. Additional prizes will also 
be given for the most entertaining fea- 
tures in the “home-grown” cabaret 
which will be offered by members of 
the club during dinner. 
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Vision! 
More than a Million Mothers 
Equipped and Ready 


3 4UR Government, through a high officigl, 

says “The Great War has reached a crisis 
where it can be lost or won by the House- 
NY 4 wives of America.” 


Thus is the foresight of Today’s Housewife superbly 
justified! 














For many months our more than a million earnest moth- 
ers have been receiving authoritative instruction de- 
signed to equip them for just such an emergency. What 
was begun simply as common-sense preparedness has 
now become a War Measure—with the result that the 
practical editorial policy of Today’s Housewife and its 
closeness to its readers at once becomes significant. 
Today’s Housewife—with its unequalled Staff of Depart- 
ment Editors — its Homemakers’ Bureau comprising 
seven courses, in Domestic Science—Today’s Model 
Home—for testing domestic devices—not only deals ade- 
quately with daily: problems but has prepared its readers 
as no other magazine has done—for really practical 
domestic service in this our country’s hour of need. 
Just as the day of haphazard business is past, so the day 
of haphazard housekeeping—and advertising—is vanish- 
ing forever, Could any advertiser be said to have “vision” 
who tried to reach the housewives of America without 
utilizing Today's Housewife? 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


Dedicated to Efficiency in the Home 
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BECAUSE— 


COMFORT is so chock full of in- 
terest to the great mass of farm and 
small-town families, it has become 
the Great Medium through which 
advertisers supply the needs of a 


million and a quarter homes. 

Back country families turn to 
CoMFoRT for recreation, information 
and inspiration. They turn to its 
advertisements to learn what to buy 
and where to buy it. 


COMFORT’S great hold on country 
folks makes it an ideal magazine for 
use in the supposedly dull months. 
For over a quarter of a century it 
has pulled handsomely through the 
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W. H. GANNETT, Pub. fic 


w York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall 
WALTER R JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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e July Bsue of COMFORT (forms 
: June D) will prove a “Horn of 
ty” for§ lot of advertisers. Will 
be one ff them? 


Pub., inc. 


Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


F. E..WING, TREASURER OF 
THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY ©. 


“T read System, not only for the helpful sugges- 
tions in regard to business methods but more 
especially because I never read it without getting 
from it increased enthusiasm, greater optimism 
and a more intense feeling of the dignity and 
nobility of business as‘& Vocation.” 


WN UMBER XCIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Thirty Types of Advertising Represented in Exhibit=Other News Notes 
of Approaching Meeting 


ITH the St. Louis conven- 

tion of the A. A. C. of W. 
only ten days away, those in 
charge of arrangements are busily 
engaged in knotting up the last- 
minute loose _ threads. Few 
changes have been made in any 
of the programmes as they have 
been listed in recent issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK. Three speakers 
scheduled for the general sessions 
—Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, John H. 
Patterson, of the National Cash 
Register Company and Louis K. 
Liggett, of the United Drug Com- 
pany, are unable to be present, 
but otherwise the lineup is very 
nearly intact. 

Every day of the convention 
there will be an informal con- 
ference of vigilance workers from 
2 until 5 p. mM. No formal pro- 
gramme has been outlined for 
these conferences, but questions 
of general interest will be an- 
swered in round-table discussion. 
H. J. Kenner, secretary’of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, will 
be chairman. On Monday, the 
problem of “Organizing and Fi- 
nancing Vigilance Work” will be 
discussed. Tuesday, “Operation 
of a Better Business Bureau or 
Vigilance Committee” is the topic, 
and Wednesday, “The Principal 
Evils to be Corrected by Vigi- 
lance Workers.” One of the top- 
ics at this meeting will be “False 
Statements of Value in Adver- 
tising.” At Wednesday morning’s 
general session, several talks on 
Vigilance Work will be given. 
“The Cash-drawer Value of Con- 
fidence” will be the general topic. 
Merle Sidener will talk on “Creat- 
ing It,” H. J. Kenner on “Pro- 


tecting It,” and Richard H. Lee 
on “Abusing It.” 

A conference of the sales di- 
vision delegates to the St. Louis 
convention will be held Monday 
afternoon, Juné 4. These dele- 
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gates are appointed by the local 
advertising clubs, and their ses- 
sion will be under the guidance of 
George W. Fleming, sales man- 
ager for the Kaynee Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The exhibit of advertising will 
be situated in the rotunda and on 
the second floor of the new City 
Hall. It will have exhibits of 
thirty kinds of advertising: agri- 
cultural, agents, business press, 
business systems, British army 
and loan, Canadian army, calen- 
dars, community, church, direc- 
tories, educational, film, financial, 
lithography library, magazine, 
mail, national, newspapers, out- 
door, posters, programme, print- 
ing, paper, retail, retail service, 
specialties, signs, street cars, steel 
and copper plate engraving, vigi- 
lance. 

Every exhibit will conform to 
the idea: “advertising lowers cost 
of distribution,” and will endeavor 
to show by actual demonstration 
and other applications the actual 
results of its particular kind of 
advertising. All the fixtures will 
be made uniform height and carry 
out the color scheme of American 
flag blue and white. There will 
be an exhibit of war advertising 
and the committee has obtained 
from John Hart, of the London 
Public Opinion the loan of British 
war posters for raising their army 
and loan. 


Newark Club Elects Officers 


The Newart Advertising Men’s Club, 
Newark, J., has elected officers as 
follows: ee Dreyfuss, president; 
C. F. Chatfield, vice- "i Louis 
Hannoch, treasurer; Frank *Wilkin- 
son, secretary. 








With Society of Poster Art 


E. J. Thiele has been appointed _ busi- 
ness manager of the Society of Poster 
Art, Chicago. He was formerly owner 
of the advertising agency of E. J. Thiele 
& Co., of that city. 
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POSTER PLANTS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Phila. Poster Adv. Co. 
Philadelphia 
Darby 

Poster Display Co. 
Lansdale 
Quakertown 
Norristown 
Phoenixville 
Bridgeport 
West Chester 
Malvern 
Lansdowne 
Coatesville 
Parkesburg 
Columbia 
Pottsville 
Shamokin 
Mt. Carmel 
Altoona 
Bloomsburg 
Berwick 
Harrisburg 
Steelton 
Lemoyne 
Rockville 
Conshohocken 
Mechanicsburg 
Uniontown 
Tyrone 
Fort Washington 
Doylestown 
Perkasie 
Paoli 
Media 
Downingtown 
Tamagua 
Hollidaysburg 
Bellwood 
Cresson 
Juniata 
Middletown 
Shiremanstown 
Wormleysburg 
NEW JERSEY 

Penn Poster Co. 
Canton 
Pennsgrove 


DELAWARE 

Poster Display Co. 
Wilmington 
Newark 
Delaware City 
New Castle 
Middletown 


W. VIRGINIA 


Piedmont 


MARYLAND 
Cumberland 
Frostburg 
Lonaconing 
Westernport 


OHIO 

The Bryan Co. 
Akron 
Barberton 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Kent 
Ravenna 
Cleveland 
Lakewood 
Painesville 
Wickliffe 
Willoughby 
Dayton 
Brockville 
Englewood 
Lebanon 
New Lebanon 
Oberlin 
Amherst 
Toledo 
Bowling Green 
Perrysburg 
Youngstown 
Girard 
Berea 
Ludlow Falls 
New Carlisle 
Lorain 
East Cleveland 
Arcanum 
Union 
West Milton 
Maumee 


Lowellville 

Struthers 

LOUISIANA 

Garlick Poster Adv. 

Company 

New Orleans 

Baton Rouge 

Gretna 

Hammond 


IOWA 
Poster Adv. Co. 
Council Bluffs 


COLORADO 
The Curran Co. 

Boulder 

Fort Collins 

Greeley 

Longmont 

Canon City 

Florence 

Colorado City 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Loveland 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha Posting Co. 
Omaha 
South .Omaha 


MINNESOTA 
Northern Display Co. 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Excelsior 
Hopkins 
St. Louis Park 
U. 8. Display Co. 
Duluth 
White Bear Lake 
Virginia 
Buhl 
Eveleth 


WISCONSIN 
Superior 
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PAINT PLANTS 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Toledo 

St. Louis 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

Council Bluffs 
Denver 
Colorado Springs 
Pueblo 

Kansas City, Kan. 
Oklahoma City 
St. Joseph 


Lincoln 


Home Office 
Harrison and Loomis Streets 
Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Superior 


Terre Haute 


Milwaukee 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Harrisburg 
Wilmington 
Altoona 
Akron 
Dayton 
Youngstown 


Rochester 


Eastern Office 
Flatiron Building 
New York 
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You'll 
find a lot 
of valuable ideas 


in our Portfolio, “The Signal System,” which we 
will be glad to send you free on request. 


Briefly, the idea is this: Saving time and money 
by having each one of your office, inter-office and 
branch forms printed on paper of a different color. 


Such a system costs practically nothing to install, 
it promotes proper execution of orders, and it makes 
every form recognizable at sight. 


You will find a number of your business prob- 
lems solved in this Portfolio—and solved so that 
you can see the colors and feel the quality of the 
paper. Even the type is suggested. 


Hammermill Bond is admirably suited to “The 
Signal System,” being made in 12 colors and white, 
in 3 finishes — which produces a smooth, a ripple 
and a linen surface — and in all standard weights. 

It is economical, tough and durable, and your 
printer can get it quickly. 

Write for “The Signal System” today. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor 
to the public 


“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 








Manufacturers of Denta 
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Furnish Booklets Without Any Advertising Matter, and Donate News- 
paper Space “for the Good of the Cause” 


HE Board of Health of the 

City of New York, in co- 
operation with the Board of Edu- 
cation, conducted an “Oral Hy- 
giene Week” beginning Sunday, 
May 13, which had some features 
of decided interest to manufac- 
turers whose products are capable 
of being linked up with public 
movements of a similar character. 
In this case, of course, it is the 
manufacturers of dental supplies 
—tooth pastes, brushes, etc., who 
were most closely concerned. Sev- 
eral of them, in fact, co-operated 
closely with the municipal au- 
thorities; and the success of the 
movement is to be attributed in 
no small measure to their timely 
assistance. Just how far they 
were permitted to go and the 
character of help which proved 
most welcome to the Boards of 


Fly” campaign and “Mosquito 
Week” have all been utilized to 
impress upon the ignorant masses 
of New York’s population the 
necessity for some sanitary meas- 
ures. All of these movements 
have had their inspiration in the 
Department of Health, or in pri- 
vate societies organized to com- 
bat the unhealthful conditions of 
city life. 

When the Department of Health 
decided to hold Oral Hygiene 
Week this spring, it realized that 
it was facing very difficult con- 
ditions, according to Dr. Charles 
F. Bolduan, director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Health Education. 
In the past, the success of such 
campaigns has depended upon the 
co-operation of the newspapers in 
publishing free publicity in ad- 
vance. Doctor Bolduan is himself 


Clean Teeth- -Cood Health- Ling Life 


Prize Poster Competition under joint auspices of Department of Hygiene, C.C.N.Y., and Department of Health, City of New York 
CAR-CARD SPACES WERE DONATED FOR DISPLAY OF THIS POSTER 


Health and Education, is worth 
stating in some detail. 

_ “Oral Hygiene Week,” in the 
first place, it not a new idea. A 
‘imilar week was held in 1915, 
ind other phases of the public 
iealth movement have been em- 
hasized rather frequently with 
‘celebrations of this character. 
Thus “Open Window Week,” 
“Tuberculosis Week,” a “Swat the 


“sold” on the idea of advertising, 
but neither the funds nor the sup- 
port of other city officials have in 
the past been available to make 
possible a straightaway advertis- 
ing campaign. 

This year, however the news- 
papers have been so crowded with 
war news that everything else has 
_ to fight tooth and nail to get 

. The editors, when approached, 
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were frankly pessimistic about 
their ability to give Oral Hygiene 
Week the space and attention it 
needed. The actual news of the 
week, of course, they gladly vol- 
unteered to print, but they could 
not find room for the quantity 
of material needed to give the 
week the necessary momentum. 
It should be explained that while 
the Department of Health centers 
all its ostensible efforts in an af- 
fair of this kind on the school 
child, it is really the adult portion 
of the community that it is aim- 
ing at. It uses the children in the 


To The Public: 


spread public education on the pr 
teeth. They have worked wtp 
the school childre: 
of the duty all of us owe to our mouths. 


United States brush their teeth at all 


healthy without a clean mout 


already regarded st the foremost popu 
Whie Dental Manufacturing Company place 


unlimited distribution. 
Week by filling out the attached coupon 


ORAL HYGIENE PREPARATIONS 
211 SOUTH 12th STREET 
Manufacturers of S.S.White Toot 





Them.*also a sample tube o +s He 


‘NAME ADDRESS 


re, 


The dentists of Greater New Yérk are anselfishly. 
devoting théir time this week to a program of wide- 


-to create among 
ren ‘of the city a consciousness 
They are 
iving publicity to unpleasant truths—such as the 
fact that less than one-third of the ple of the 

fr They are 
reaching the doctrine that no — system can 


be are distributing in the schaneaga tt aoe ent booklet 
“Good hh; How They Grow And How To Keep 
This booklet, barely six monghs off the press, is 
f treatise on the sub= ° : : 
Ss. sisted in putting over 

a large edition 
at the disposal of the Onl Hygiene Committee for free and 


copy ty suggestion of the dentin that The 


Tf your dentist cannot hand you'one, you will be giving os an 
‘opportunity to co-operate in the splendid work of Oral Hygiene 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. eit 


PHILADELPHIA 
Paste=on sale at your draggist’s 


emcees ots 


rite Tooth Paste. 


The press-agent idea having 
failed them in an emergency (as 
it usually does) the Board of 
Health turned for assistance to 
the last quarter in the world 
which an, old-fashioned _ public 
official would have thought of— 
the manufacturers of dental prod- 
ucts. The action is startingly in- 
dicative of the change of view- 
point not only of the officials but 
possibly of business men as well. 
Ten or twenty years ago the 
health authorities would have 
feared that a manufacturer, in- 
vited to co-operate, would have 
promptly capitalized 
the whole affair as an 
advertising “ stunt,’ 
and made it an ex- 
cuse for the baldest 
sort of sales effort. 
This does not apply 
to manufacturers in 
this particular field, 
of course, any more 
than to any other. 

Among the manu- 
facturers who as- 


Oral Hygiene Week, 
Colgate & Company 
were hearty in their 
co-operation. Thou- 
sands of copies of a 
pamphlet on the care 
of the teeth were do- 
nated by them for 
distribution by the 
Board of Education. 
This pamphlet does 
not contain a word 











NEWSPAPERS 
GREATLY IN DIRECTING PUBLIC ATTENTION TO THE WEEK 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 


first place because they are so 


easily accessible—they form an 
audience already “mobilized,” and 
one which has to listen whether 
it wants to or not. Then, too, of 
course, the children are at an im- 
pressionable age at which life- 
habits are being formed. Their 
parents are interested in what hap- 
pens to the children while at 
school, and the newspapers fol- 
low happenings in the schools 
more closely than they do move- 
ments and enterprises not thus 
affiliated. 


of advertising mat- 
ter, and is written in 
a popular, simple 
style, surprisingly in- 
teresting when you 
consider the amount of technical 
information which it contained. 

Colgate also provided the Board 
of Education with a quantity of 
copies of its “dental lectures” 
which have been delivered, by its 
own lecturers and by teachers, all 
over the country. These two lec- 
tures are printed in a neat book- 
let, and contain an exposition of 
the care of the teeth reduced to 
its lowest possible terms. The first 
lecture is for very young children 
and the second is adapted to the 
intelligence of those a little older. 


HELPED 
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Through the aid of the First 
and Second District Dental So- 
cieties, small cash prizes were of- 
fered to the student of the College 
of the City of New York and of 
Hunter College for the best pos- 
ters to be used in “selling” the 
idea of Oral Hygiene Week. One 
of these cards (reproduced on 
page 77) was made into a street- 
car card. Through the courtesy of 
Colgate & Company, over 1,000 
car-card spaces in New York 
City were turned over for display 
of’ this card during the whole 
week. The Broadway Subway 
and Home Borough Car Adver- 
tising Company also donated about 
a thousand spaces for the same 
period. 

The S. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadel- 
phia, a very important manufac- 
turer, not only of tooth paste, but 
of supplies for the dentist himself 
—operating instruments, chairs, 
etc.—has shown a sympathetic in- 
terest in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Health in promoting Oral 
Hygiene Week. Fifty thousand 
booklets on “Good Teeth—How 
They Grow and How to Keep 
Them” were donated by this com- 
pany for distribution to the school 
children. This booklet, which is 
a part of the White company’s 
regular oral hygiene literature, de- 
serves a word of comment in 
itself. It is a decidedly unusual 
piece of advertising matter, con- 
taining not a word about S. S. 
White Tooth Paste or any other 
tooth paste. It shows, with 
copious illustrations, why teeth go 
wrong and how to prevent decay; 
the proper use of a toothbrush; 
what dietetic regimen is best for 
the teeth; and it discusses briefly 
a few common diseases of the 
teeth. The booklet is sent out to 
all inquirers who answer the com- 
pany’s newspaper advertising, a 
sample of the tooth paste being 
sent at the same time. The usual 
edition of this booklet has a mod- 
est line on the front cover, “Pub- 
lished by the S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company,” but in 
order that there might not be even 
a breath of suspicion that a pri- 
vate firm was exploiting the public 
schools, this line was taken off the 
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edition of 50,000 copies for dis- 
tribution in the schools, so that 
the booklet was entirely anon- 
ymous. 

The company also donated 50,- 
000 copies of an insert leaflet on 
toothbrush drill, prepared by an_ 
authority on this subject, Dr. A. C. 
Fones, of Bridgeport, Conn. This 
also was published anonymously, 
although there is another edition 
for popular distribution which has 
the signature of the company at- 
tached. 

An interesting phase of the 
White company’s co-operation is 
to be found in the newspaper ad- 
vertising published during the 
same week in the daily papers 
of New York City. This adver- 


"a4" “LIFE LINES” 


No. 5 


Do you know that many cases 
of serious illness are due to neg- 
lected teeth? A few minutes 
spent in brushing the teeth 
after each meal will save you 
hours of misery. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, CITY OF NEW YORK 
KEYNOTE OF VOLUNTEER WINDOW DISPLAY 
BY 500 DRUGGISTS 


tising is said to have been more or 
less impromptu. Because of the 
impossibility of getting news space 
in the dailies Oral Hygiene Week 
was starting off rather lamely, so 
far as popular interest was con- 
cerned. The White company 
learned of this and prepared the 
advertisement for insertion over 
its signature, which is reproduced 
on the opposite page. .Since 
this copy occupied four-column, 
ten-inch space, it should have con- 
tributed decidedly toward putting 
Oral Hygiene Week “on the map.” 

That retail druggists in New 
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York are keenly alert to the pos- 
sibilities in a movement of this 
sort is evidenced by their hearty 
response to an appeal for co-oper- 
ation in the way of special win- 
dow-trims during the Oral Hy- 
giene Week. Out of 3,000 drug- 
gists to whom a circular was sent 
pointing out the possibilities of 
the occasion, 500 took the trouble 
to write in and assure the De- 
partment of Health of their as- 
sistance. It is probable that many 
more did as the department re- 
quested, and made special window 
trims of tooth brushes, tooth 
pastes and powders, mouth washes 
and dental floss. Those who sent 
in their names were supplied with 
copies of the two posters which 
were the prize winners in the 
school competitions. The den- 
tists were also provided with 
counter stands advertising Oral 
Hygiene Week. These were fur- 
nished by the De Vilbiss Manu- 
facturing Company, whose name, 
however does not appear on them 
where the public could see it. 
They emphasized the necessity of 
protecting the nose and throat as 
a valuable part of oral hygiene. 

To show how thoroughly the 
Department of Health is sold on 
the idea of assistance by business 
forces, it may be interesting to 
know that when the idea of Oral 
Hygiene Week was being planned, 
Dr. Bolduan called a conference 
of advertising managers of the 
daily papers at which he pointed 
out to them the fact that the week 
would create an unusual oppor- 
tunity for advertising of dental 
products, and gently suggested 
that they “get busy.” An invita- 
tion of that sort is of course like 
trying to persuade a hungry child 
to come to dinner! The adver- 
tising men responded with a will, 
and Dr. Bolduan believes that the 
New York papers during the 
week carried quite a little more 
dental copy than usual. 

The manufacturers who aided 
in the Oral Hygiene Week propa- 
ganda are, of course, not actuated 
solely by altruistic motives of 
pure and lofty unselfishness. They 
know very well that any move- 
ment which makes for wider edu- 
cation in the care of the teeth 
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automatically enlarges their mar- 
ket. At the same time, the form 
of their co-operation, which is for 
the public benefit, and particularly 
the growing willingness of the 
public officials involved to permit 
such co-operation, should be of 


much interest to advertisers whose 
products, as we have already said, 
are such that they can be linked 
up to similar public movements. 


Says Women Machinists Are 
Coming 


“The woman in the shop has come to 
stay,” says the Hannifin Mfg. Company, 
of Chicago, in its page advertisement in 
a technical publication, and to help 
prove the contention an illustration is 
shown of a woman machinist operating a 
Hannifin Air Chuck. The copy runs 
as follows and is an advance indica- 
tion of what may perhaps be expected 
in this country should we be compelled 
to follow the lead of England: 

“Thrust into the industrial field by 
unprecedented world conditions, women 
have more than made good. Lacking 
masculine brawn, they have by instinct 
the deft, sure touch and quick percep- 
tions that go to make a highly skilled 
operator; aided by modern labor-saving 
devices they equal, and in many cases 
surpass, the output of the expert work- 
man. 

“One of the woman machinist’s chief 
helps is the Hannifin Air Chuck, by 
means of which work is chucked and 
rigidly gripped by simply turning a 
lever. Another turn effects the release. 
The Hannifin Chuck is almost instan- 
taneous in action, holds securely, can- 
not slip, saves labor and saves time to 
the extent of increasing output 20 to 
100 per cent.”’ 


“Bigger Crops” Slogan to Sell 


Farms 

The Strauss Brothers Company, Ligo- 
nier, Ind., dealer in farm lands, is tak- 
ing early advantage of the new markets 
that will be opened up as a result of the 
revenue and draft laws. A newspaper 
advertisement headed. “If You Can’t 
Serve at the Front, Do Your Fighting 
on the Farm,” has this to say on in- 
tensive cultivation: 

“If you are a farmer and can farm 
more acres, you can serve better by 
changing to a bigger—and perhaps to a 
more productive—farm, where you can 
use your labor to the utmost advantage 
and realize the biggest possible returns 
for your country and for yourself also. 

“If you are not now a farmer, but 
are in a_ position financially to buy a 
farm and either work it yourself or 
farm it with a good tenant, here is 
the way for you to render a bigger 
patriotic service and at the same time 
make a good investment for yourself. 

‘“‘Whether the Government takes over 
the control of food products or not, 
the farmer is certain of satisfactory re- 
turns for all that he can raise.” 
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“GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN 


Patrician in Look 
Yeoman in Service 


HOUGH you make sure o/ 
Silvertown Cord Tires 
by their Red-Double-Diamond 
trade mark, you can always , 
pick them by their Patrician ,) 
\ look—their generous ¥, 
yet symmetrical 
Ta~SIZC 
w 6Silvertown 
H Cord X-cels 


1. Increased engine 
power. 
. Smoother riding. 
. Fuel saving. 
. Speedier. 
}. Coast farther. 
|. Start quicker. 
. Easier to guide. 
. Give greater 
mileage. 
9. More resistive 
against puncture. 
. Repaired easily 
and 
permanently. 


eh eeee 


weeeuveavice 
Se 


ee 


Seve uuvee Tei eetiee 


By their GRACE they are the smart tires of 
fashion; by their STRENGTH, the /asting tires 
of service. 


Study that bared section of a SILVERTOWN 
Tire and learn from its sturdy CABLE CORD 
what a genuine cord tire is. 


You cannot afford to be without SILVERTOWN'S 
smarter look, smoother riding COMFORT 
rer fr Ts Se and gasoline-saving ECONOMY. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio. 


Aso Moker of the Famous Fabric Tire 
Goodrich Black Safety Tread 
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Street G Finney, Inc. 


“Their Copy 
Absolutely 


Distinctive!” 


says 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 


In the following letter to ‘‘Newspaperdom” 
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as seen. by their clients 


Repiyine. to your recent letter relative to 
Street & Finney, Inc., and their work as our 
advertising agents, would say that they have 
andled our advertising for several years and we 
have found their services excellent in every way. 


We do not think it would be possible for any 
advertising agency to look after their clients more 
closely. They seem to be willing and anxious at all 
times to put in an unlimited amount of research 
work where any special good is to be derived. 


“Not only have they been valuable in National 
advertising but they have obtained splendid results 
from wholesale advertising in trade papers. In fact, 
we feel that their copy has raised the standard of 
the piano trade-paper advertising. 


We selected Street & Finney because we liked 
the personnel of the organization; because we liked 
their way of thinking, and because the appearance 
of their copy in magazines impressed us as abso- 
lutely distinctive. 


The entire office is overflowing with originality. 
During our five years of contact with them this stand- 
ard seems to have been absolutely maintained.” 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO Co. 
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Are You Seeking 
CAPITAL? 


The following are the principal points necessary for 
the successful financing of any business: 


The opportunity must be sound! 


With this as a basis, a clear pres- 
entation must be prepared embody- 
ing:—fully supported statements of 
fact,—an analysis of the intended 
use of the capital sought,—a logi- 
cal and_ conservative estimate 
promising an interest return better 
than the current market,—an expla- 
nation of the corporate form, show- 
ing it to be carefully adjusted to 
the machinery of the intended busi- 
ness, and attractive to investors— 
this is the whole secret of financing. 


A sound opportunity, planned and 
presented in this way, and sufh- 
ciently supported by the personal 
credit of those who seek the capital 
to justify belief both as to their 
good faith and their ability to ac- 
complish the ends promised, can be 
financed without difficulty. 


If you will bring your problem to 
me I will, without charge, indicate 
in general terms a solution. Then, 


if you wish, I will, for a very mod- 
erate fee, work out the details and 
deliver into your hands a complete 
program and presentation upon 
which the capital you seek can be 
obtained. Not only this, but in 
many cases I can indicate the logi- 
cal purchaser of securities. 


More than $25,000,000 of financing 
has been accomplished, based upon 
statements and corporate plans pre- 
pared by me. 


Only a negligible share of this re- 
sulted from personal contact, but 
no considerable portion could have 
been achieved except for the service 
I rendered. 


Unless I am confident that the capi- 
tal you seek can be obtained, I will 
not accept the employment. If I 
accept the employment I will con- 
tinue with your proposals until 
your purposes have been achieved. 


ANDREW D. MELOY 


55 Liberty Street 


- New York 








Advertising Appropriations and 
Profits of Automobile Manu- 
facturers 


Information Heretofore Unavailable for General Publication Supplied by 
an Official Inquirer 


HE ordinary layman who sees 

on every hand the large-space 
advertisements of automobiles 
might be excused in thinking that 
these manufacturers are pouring 
out money regardless of good ad- 
vertising sense, 

It will come as a matter of sur- 
prise doubtless to many people 
that the percentages of gross sales 
invested in advertising by automo- 
bile manufacturers is much small- 
er than that of many department 
stores and manufacturers. Infor- 
mation of an exact character was 
produced in Congress the other 
day during the debate in the 
House on the proposition to tax 
automobiles. Frank E. Doremus, 
a member from Michigan, where 
most of the automobiles are made, 
came to the front with a mass of 
data which deeply impressed his 
colleagues. His figures demon- 
strated that automobile manufac- 
turers are not only not reveling 
in reckless expenditure for adver- 
tising, but are keeping their adver- 
tising investments down to sur- 
prisingly low percentages. Some 
of his remarks are worth repro- 
ducing here—together with inter- 
pellations—and extracts follow: 

I speak to-day not in behalf of 
any particular district, but in be- 
half of a great American industry 
which is now being. seriously 
threatened and to which over 2,- 
000,000 of our people look for a 
livelihood. This bill provides a 
tax of 5 per cent upon the gross 
sales of automobile manufacturers 
in addition to the excess-profits 
tax and the corporation tax. Now, 
how does it work out? This bill 
says to the steel manufacturer, “If 
you make a profit of 8 per cent, 
we will take a portion of the ex- 
cess.” 

It says to the automobile manu- 
facturer, “We will take 5 per cent 
of your total sales whether you 
make a profit or not.” 
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It says to the copper manufac- 
turer, “You are entitled to a profit 
of 8 per cent before the Govern- 
ment will tax you.” 

It says to the automobile manu- 
facturer, “We will gather a tax 
of 5 per cent upon your business 
first, and you can take your chance 
of making a profit afterwards.” 

It says to the woolen manufac- 
turer, “If your sales exceed your 
operating cost over 8 per cent, 
we will take a part of the excess.” 

It says to the automobile manu- 
facturer, “We will take 5 per cent 
of your sales regardless of what 
your cost of operation may be.” 

It protects the right of the steel 
manufacturer, the iron manufac- 
turer and the other great manu- 
facturers to a reasonable profit, 
but denies it to the automobile 
manufacturer, 

Upon the threshold of the most 
critical period of this nation’s his- 
tory, when every citizen is ex- 
pected to do his duty and in re- 
turn is entitled from his Govern- 
ment to a fair distribution of the 
burdens of this war, we are con- 
fronted by an invidious discrimi- 
nation that places one great man- 
ufacturing industry under a bur- 
den that is not borne by the 
others. No adequate reason has 
been given for it because none 
can be given. I charge that the 
Committee on Ways and Means 
in preparing this bill reached the 
conclusion to tax the automobile 
industry without any investigation 
of its effects. 

I charge that without any in- 
quiry as to the effect of this tax 
upon either the companies or the 
men they employ, and upon the 
naked assumption, unsupported by 
any ascertained facts, the commit- 
tee arbitrarily proposed to levy a 
burden upon this industry that in 
many instances will amount to a 
confiscation of the business. 

Do the members of this House 
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realize the magnitude of this in- 
dustry or its relation to the indus- 
trial and commercial welfare of 
America? 

It is estimated by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce that 1,500,000 automobiles 
were manufactured in 1916, valued 
at $810,000,000. 

There are 450 manufacturers of 
automobiles located in thirty-two 
States, and 825 manufacturers of 
parts and accessories located in 
nearly every State. 

There are 25,724 dealers and 
23,686 garages dependent upon 
this industry. Fourteen companies 
employ 145,000 men. Figuring 300 
men for each of the other com- 
panies gives a total of 280,000 
wage-earners. To this should be 
added 350,000 employed in the 
manufacture of bodies, parts and 
in supply plants. 

The 25,724 automobile dealers 
will average six employees each; 
the 23,686 garages will average 
three employees each. 

This gives us a grand total of 
855,402 wage-earners in this indus- 
try and those allied with it. We 
have no data showing what pro- 
portion of these men are married, 
but surely 2,000,000 would be a 
very conservative estimate of the 
number of men, women and chil- 
dren in America who are depend- 
ent upon this industry. 

And yet, my friends, in the face 
of the magnitude of this industry, 
it is classed in this bill with tennis 
racquets, golf balls, imitation 
jewelry, face powder, perfume, 
vaseline and Lydia Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. [Applause.] 

It is estimated by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce that when we declared a 
state of war with Germany very 
few automobile manufacturers 
were making over 12 per cent on 
their turnover. The proposed tax 
of 5 per cent would take five- 
twelfths of their profits. Assum- 
ing, now, that the tax cannot be 
passed on to the consumer—and 
I propose to leave that question 
for the last—it would amount to 
41.6 per cent of the profits of the 
entire trade. It would be equiva- 
lent to a tax of 41.6 per cent of 
the entire net profits for 1916. 


INK 


I know there are some who be- 
lieve that this tax can be borne 
by this industry without injury. 
This is due to a mistaken idea 
as to the profits of the business. 
In considering the justice of this 
tax I ask you to distinguish a few 
individual manufacturers from the 
industry as a whole. 

Take the Studebaker corpora- 
tion. .You have all heard of that. 
Upon .a business of $23,600,000 
with its principal model last year 
it earned 714 per cent. You pro- 
pose by this bill to take 5 per 
cent of their gross sales. 

The Chalmers, another car of 
which you have heard, upon a 
gross business of $18,000,000, paid 
2.1 per cent. By this bill you 
propose to snag 5 per cent of the 
gross sales of that business. 

I am giving you, members of 
the committee, the facts in regard 
to this industry. The Overland, 
with the second largest produc- 
tion in America, ranking next to 
the Ford, on sales of $80,000,000 
made a profit of 10 per cent. 

The Hupmobile, the president 
of which was a former member 
of this House—my predecessor 
here—upon car sales of $10,000,000 
made 1.1 per cent. 

You propose by this bill to step 
in and take 5 per cent of those 
gross sales. And yet men upon 
the floor of this House attempt 
to defend this wrong upon the 
ground that “we need the money.” 

Now, a few more. The Chand- 
ler Co., upon a business of $12,- 
860,000, made 11 2/5 per cent. The 
Winton Co., upon sales of $9,- 
150,000, made 4 2/5 per cent. You 
propose by this bill to take 5 per 
cent of their sales. The Saxon 
Co., upon sales of $15,000,000, 
made 8 per cent. 

Now, my friends, this list could 
be multiplied, but I have not 
the time to do it. The Hudson 
Co., for instance, made 8 per cent 
on its gross sales of $28,000,000. 
The manufacture of automobiles 
is a hazardous business. The path 
of this industry is strewn with 
the wrecks of ruined fortunes, 
dismantled factories and disap- 
pointed ambitions. Within five 
years 718 concerns have failed or 
gone out of business, and to-day 
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places are advertised where parts 
can be obtained for 217 “orphan” 
cars—cars once manufactured but 
no longer on the market. * * * 

Comprehend, if you can, the 
character of what is being at- 
tempted in this paragraph of the 
bill. Other great manufacturers 
are called upon to pay 16 per cent 
of their profits above 8 per cent, 
while these automobile manufac- 
turers are called upon to pay 41.6 
per cent of all their profits, Is 
it possible that members on this 
floor, upon the plea of patriotism, 
are going to stand for an injus- 
tice of this character? I doubt 
if in the entire history of our 
legislation you can find a per- 
version of the taxing power that 
even approximates this proposal 
in its flippant disregard of the 
plain principles of justice. 

The American people are be- 
ginning to appreciate the stern 
realities of this war. They are 
prepared to pay their taxes, no 
matter how heavy they may be, 
but they will rebel against unjust, 
unfair and discriminatory bur- 
dens. The automobile manufac- 
turers wish to keep their plants 
running and their men employed, 
but they object to a tax that to 
many of them represents the dif- 
ference between success and fail- 
ure * * * 

It is sought to justify this tax 
upon the theory that the automo- 
bile is a luxury. The automobile 
is no longer a luxury in America. 
It is absolutely essential to the 
conduct of business and of indus- 
try. The Census Bureau reports 
that the production of business 
vehicles has grown rapidly from 
census to census, and that many 
passenger vehicles have been con- 
verted to business uses by their 
purchasers. The report also shows 
that the greatest proportional in- 
crease in both number and value 
of vehicles is of trucks, of which 
the output in 1914 was four times 


as great in number and eleven - 


times as great in value as in 
1909, * * * That production 
will be seriously curtailed by the 
imposition of this burden and the 
conditions naturally incident to 
the war. Let me give you a few 
concrete illustrations to demon- 


strate the truth of what I am 
telling you. 

The Packard Motor Co. last 
year made 10,000 automobiles. 
This year it will make 6, 

The Hudson Co. last year made 
25,000 cars. It will be fortunate 
this year if it makes 20,000 cars. 

The Chandler, an Ohio cor- 
poration, has arranged to decrease 
its production 20 per cent from 
its original plans. 

The McFarlan, an Indiana com- 
pany, reports 10 per cent of its 
employees laid off because of war 
conditions and that the proposed 
tax would mean a decrease of 50 
per cent in its business. 

The Davis, another Indiana 
company, states that its business 
has decreased 50 per cent since 
the declaration of war, and that 
it is now working full force one- 
half time. 

The Chalmers Co., of Detroit, 
has arranged to decrease its out- 
put by 16 to 20 per cent. 

The Haynes Co., of Indiana, 
will decrease its production 50 per 
cent and lay off a large number 
of men. 

The Anderson, another Indiana 
company, will reduce its output 
25 per cent this year, and is al- 
ready laying off men. 

The Apperson, another Indiana 
company, has laid off 20 per cent 
of its employees and planned to 
reduce its output this year by 
approximately 50 per cent. 

The Stearns, an Ohio company, 
reports that its business has 
slowed up fully 50 per cent since 
the declaration of war, but it feels 
that this is only temporary. If 
the slump continues the company 
expects to curtail its production 
fully 50 per cent. 

The Allen, another Ohio com- 
pany, reports a noticeable depres- 
sion in trade and daily cancella- 
tion of orders by dealers. 

The Kline Co., of Richmond, 
Va., reports that the present out- 
look indicates decreased produc- 
tion of 50 per cent this year and 
a present decrease in the number 
of men employed of 20 per cent. 

The Sterling Motor Truck Co., 
of Milwaukee, has reduced its 
manufacturing schedule for this 
year by about 50 per cent. 
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The Mitchell, another Wiscon- 
sin company, states that if this 
tax goes into effect radical cuts 
every way will be necessary. Ow- 
ing to increased cost of labor 
and materials, their products have 
been dangerously decreased al- 
ready. 

The Moon, a Missouri company, 
reports that their business is cut 
at least in half for the present 
year. 

The Pierce-Arrow Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., reports that cancella- 
tions of passenger cars last month 
exceeded new orders by 40 per 
cent, and that it is arranging to 
decrease its production. 

The Overland Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, had 30,000 orders on its 
books April Ist; it now has but 
16,500. 

There are a number of others, 
but my time will not permit me 
to refer to them. The list could 
be multiplied indefinitely. They 
indicate conclusively to my mind 
that the revenue expected from 
this tax cannot be realized; that 
it will result in a large decrease 
of the excess-profits tax, and the 
personal-income tax of those en- 
gaged in the business. 

Now, this is all based upon the 
assumption that the tax cannot 
be passed on to the consumer 
without curtailing production, and 
I think it can be conceded by 
every member here that that is 
the crux of | this whole proposi- 
tion. * 

It has te suggested in the 
course of this debate that the 
retail dealers are making a whole 
lot of money and that they could 
easily share a part of this tax. 
I am afraid, my friends, that dur- 
ing the entire progress of this 
debate there has been too much 
conjecture and too much guess- 
work, and I fear that that charge 
can also be made against the 
Committee on Ways and Means 
in the preparation of the bill. 

Now, what about the local deal- 
er—the retail man? 

I desire to quote from the 
sworn testimony of Norval A. 
Hawkins, sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Co., in the case of 
The Ford Co. against The Union 
Motor Sales Co.: 


A dealer to have a sticcessful business 
must incur expense. I would say 10 
per cent of the selling price of the car 
would be their minimum. A 
garage man can not run his business for 
less than 10 per cent. . He has to 
teach possibly every member of the 
man’s family to drive the car. 

He has the adjustments of the car. 
There is a whole lot of gratuitous 
work, which all comes out of their prof- 
its. That service can not be main- 
tained at our price, could not be main- 
ro by a dealer in furnishing garage 
and service. It is required that our 
dealers each must have a demonstrating 
car. . . . He has that expense and he 
must maintain a place of business, sales- 
men and do suitable advertising. 
The service. given by our agents and 
dealers to the purchasers, after the sale 
of the car, is the largest factor of our 
business. In that respect the automo- 
bile business differs from any other that 
I know of, and I would say that most 
of the failures in the automobile busi- 
ness could be attributed to lack of serv- 
ice; that is, lack of their sales depart- 
ment to continue service to the owners 
after the sales. 


Now, let us figure out the prof- 
its of a Ford dealer who sells 
100 cars a year. He is what is 
known in the trade as an average 
dealer. The Ford Co. sells its 
cars to its agent or dealer at 15 
per cent off the list price. 

For these 100 cars he pays the 
following prices: 

60 touring cars, at $306 


30 roadsters, at $293.25...... 
20 chassis, at $276.25... 


$18,360.00 
8,797.50 
2,762.50 


Total purchases .......... $29,920.00 
SALES 
60 touring cars, at ieee $21,600.00 


30 roadsters, 
10 chassis, 


at $345 
“a... Se 


10,350.00 
3,250.00 


Total sales $35,200.00 
10 per cent for doing business.$ 3,520.00 


$31,680.00 
$29,920.00 


--$ 1,760.00 


Total purchases 


Profit on year’s business. 


Now, the average discount from 
the list price of these small au- 
tomobiles is from 15 to 20 per 
cent. On the Hudson, the Pack- 
ard and the Cadillac it runs be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent, and of 
all the cars sold in this country 
the discount from the list price 
on 60 per cent of the entire output 
is less than 18 per cent. 

I desire now to call attention 
to the advertising argument. The 
gentleman from North Carolina 

flashed a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post here the other day, 
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A Big Development. 
Use It! 


In the art of color printing, we 
grasped the opportunity to depart 
from the accepted and inadequate 
methods of the past and to strike 
out upon a new course—the 
Multicolor method, printing four 
colors at a time. 

An entire industry is being revolutionized. 
Our customers, users of large editions ot 
color printing, have forgotten that there 
were such troublesome things as bad reg- 
ister, smudged pages, or large paper wastes. 
Besides, they get much quicker deliveries. 





We are the only printers offering this 
Multicolor service to all. This perfect and 
beautiful color printing will cost you no 
more than ordinary color printing if the 
edition is large. 


The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 
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If you only knew 


all the advantages you could 
enjoy by the use’ 
of the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Half-Million Dollar Modern Plant, 
for your printing and pamphlet binding, 
you would certainly get in touch with us 
when in need of a printer. 
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Our facilities and competency in caring 
for copy and lay-outs intelligently; for 
suggestions in write-ups, illustrating and 
designing the manifold variety of com- 


mercial literature is par excellence. 


This SERVICE is at your command. 








Give us a phone call, (3210 Greeley) pre- 
paratory to any work you may have and 
let us talk it over with you. You'll find 
it good business tactics. 
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as I understand, for the purpose 

of showing that the automobile 

industry spends too much money 

for advertising. There are some 

advertisers in this magazine to 

which he did not call attention. 
oe. 

I have here a statement taken 
from the Martin’s Merchandising 
Reporting Service, of May 15th, 
showing the percentage of sales 
spent by prominent advertisers of 
America for advertising: 


Per cent, 
3Y 


Arrow collars 
Cloth-craft clothes 
Colgate’s_ preparations 
Fatima cigarettes 
ivory, ed 


Phonographs 

Sears-Roebuck & Co..........+. 
Sherwin-Williams paint 

Universal Portland cement 
Velvet tobacco 

Wooltex clothes 


The percentage of sales in the 
automobile industry that goes into 
advertising does not exceed 2 per 
cent. 

I have some telegrams received 
here from the presidents of auto- 
mobile companies. They are as 
follows: 


During last year our expenditures for 
advertising equaled 1.1 per cent of our 
net sales. 

ALvAN MACAULEY, 
President Packard Motor Co. 


Cadillac Co.’s expenditures for adver- 
tising during past several years was less 
than three-quarters of 1 per cent of 
gross sales. 

W. C. Leann, 
Secretary Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


Advertising expenditure 2.6 per cent 


of total sales. 
H. W. Forp, 
President Saxon Motor Car Co. 


er cent. 
CHAPIN, 
President pre ty ‘Manes Car Co. 


One and three- —— 


Now why is it that our manu- 
facturers of automobiles advertise 
in papers like these? It is because 
the competition in the automobile 
business is keen and they are 
obliged to do it in order to get 
their share of the trade, I do 
not know what the condition is 
down in the district represented 
by my friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kitchin]. It is possible that 


they still cling to the old notion 
that it does not pay to advertise, 
but, my friends, we have gotten 
over that notion up where I re- 
side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM, of Illinois, In 
corroboration of the gentleman’s 
statement, and to supplement it, 
I want to state what I found out 
about two automobile factories in 
my district. The figures are much 
like what the gentleman has given. 
One of them is the Moline Auto 
Co. They make about a thousand 
cars which they sell for $1,200 
each. Their profits on sales last 
year were 7 per cent. They have 
already contracted three-fourths 
of their output for this year. The 
other company is the Velie Auto- 
mobile Co. They made 7.4 per 
cent net last year, and they told 
me, and I know it is absolutely 
true, that their sales last month 
fell off 30 per cent, and they have 
already reduced their working 
force 30 per cent. * * * 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gen- 
tleman tell the committee how 
many concerns are engaged in the 
manufacture of automobiles, ap- 
proximately ? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; there 
are 450 automobile manufacturers 
in the United States. Of that 
number twelve of them do 80 per 
cent of the business, the remain- 
ing 438 do the balance of the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. MADDEN. And is it the 
general understanding that most 
of those automobile concerns do 
not make any money? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Outside of 
the Ford and one or two others 
it is very doubtful if any manu- 
facturer to-day makes in excess 
of 12 per cent upon his turnover, 
and a great majority of them 
make much less. 


Head 


Cusack’s Promotion 
Department 


Miss Mary O. Caylor, formerly with 
Montgomery Ward & Company, is now 
in charge of the promotion department 
of the Thomas Cusack Company. 


R. B. Wrigley, who has conducted an 
advertising agency in Chicago, will join 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, on June 1. 
His Chicago agency will be discontinued. 
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To Show 
Importance of Railroads 


in War 


Ten Advertisers Unite in Technical 
Publication to Point Out That 
Railroads Are Prepared to Do 
What Will Be Required of Them 
During the War—Occupy Eleven 
Pages in Advertising Section. 


HE present war situation is 

responsible for a closer bond 
of co-operation between manufac- 
turers in all lines. One of the 
most striking examples of uniting 
to boost an industry for the com- 
~ mon good of all concerned is found 
in an eleven-page section which re- 
cently appeared in Railway Age 
Gazette. 

The introductory page of this 
section bore the simple words, 
“In the Service of Our Country,” 
nothing else appearing to mar the 
effectiveness of the white page. 
For ten pages there ran a con- 
tinued story aimed to impress the 
reader with the vital importance 
of railroading in war time and 
to prove that the railroads of 
this country are adequately pre- 
pared to carry their share of the 
load and to meet all demands. 
The copy put on each page is 
brief, being confined to a few 
paragraphs carefully centered. 

“To be united is to be ready 
to begin,” the copy reads. “Every 
wheel, every bearing must be 
right. Every pound of pull must 
be ready. Every avoidable min- 
ute of delay must be cut out, for 
besides feeding the nations, you 
—YOU—must build the ships, 
equip the ammunition factories, 
build the guns, make the equip- 
ment and move the forces. The 
country depends on you as on no 
one else. 

“The world has never been 
shown and does not know what 
the railroads can do. Now comes 
the opportunity for supreme serv- 
ice. Thank God we have our rail- 
roads. Our problem is not con- 
struction, but to make what we 
have most effective.” 

Throughout the entire section 


not a word of advertising ap- 


pears. The nearest approach to 
it is found toward the close of 
the story. After relating facts 
regarding the importance of the 
railroads in time of stress the 
copy reads: 

“We are proud that we have 
helped in this development. We 
are glad that we have more help 
to give now that peace has 
changed to war. In preparation 
for the supreme test that is to 
come we are making ready our 
resources for greater demands 
than have ever been put upon 
them. 

“Our common task is to show 
that democracy will do what it 
is built to do. 

“We will co-operate to the ut- 
most limit to help you support 
the men at the front to win this 
world war for humanity. In this 
group of companies all of us are 
railroad men. Call on us for any 
help you want.” 

The ten companies sharing in 
this section are all regular adver- 
tisers in Railway Age Gazette and 
are taking this section in addi- 
tion to their regular space. In 
the lower right-hand corner of 
each page is printed the name of 
one of the ten, without an address. 
Those sharing in the section are 
Locomotive Superheater Com- 
pany, American Arch Company, 
Rome Iron Mills, Inc., Economy 
Devices Corporation, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc., General 
Equipment Company, Locomotive 
Pulverized Fuel Company, Loco- 
motive Feed Water Heater Com- 
pany, G. M. Basford Company 
and Franklin Railway Supply 
Company. 


P. -L. Atkinson Now With 


“Cosmopolitan” 


Atkinson, 
years associated with the Metropolitan 
Magazine, is now with the promotion 
department of the Cosmopolitan. 


P.. as, 


for the past three 


with the 
Hearst's 


Prior to his connection 
Metropolitan, he was 
Magazine and Munsey’s, 


with 


L. H. Brownholtz has joined the Os- 
tenrieder Advertising Corporation, Chi 
cago. For five years he has been asso- 
ciated with the advertising department 
of the Chicago Herald. 





Keen Contest for 


Ink” 


“Printers” 


Cup 


Three Clubs Have Each Held the Trophy for Two Years 


RESENT indications are that 

the contest for the PrinTERs’ 
INK cup at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of W. will be 
a warm one. A number of clubs 
from the smaller cities are enter- 
ing the lists this year, as well as 
the usual quota of contestants 
from the larger cities. The terms 
of the contest give any club an 
equal chance with any other, as 
the cup is awarded according to 
the way in which the club has 
grasped its opportunities, and not 
according to the size and scope of 
those opportunities themselves. 
The points on which the work of 
the clubs is judged, as they were 
enumerated by a recent committee 
of awards, are: increasing public 
confidence in advertising; educa- 
ting the public to a better under- 
standing of advertising; inspiring 
and developing the powers and 
efficiency of the individual mem- 
bers; promoting and improving 
the community along commer- 
cial, economic and other useful 
lines; benefiting the science, art 
and ethics of advertising, and 
increasing the size, prestige and 
influence of the club. The award 
is made, however, under the gen- 
eral terms that the winning club 
shall have “made the most prac- 
tical use of its opportunities dur- 
ing the year.” 

The Printers’ INK Cup is held 
for one year by the club winning 
it, and is at present the property 
of the Minneapolis Club. If won 
three times by any club, it be- 
comes the permanent property of 
that club. Three clubs have al- 
ready won the cup twice—Des 
Moines, 1910 and 1911; New York, 
1912 and 1913; and Minneapolis, 
1915 and 1916. The Los Angeles 
club won the cup in 1914. ° 

The Printers’ INK Cup is of 
sterling silver, having a capacity 
of nineteen pints, and stands near- 
ly thirty inches high, including 
the dark wood base. 


The names 
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of past winners are engraved 
upon it. 

Among the clubs which are in 
the competition this year are the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum; 
the St. Paul Advertising Club; the 
Cleveland Advertising Club; the 
Ad-Press Club, of Johnstown, 
Pa.; the Dallas Ad-League; the 
Indianapolis Advertisers’ Club, 
and the Winona, Minn., Advertis- 
ing Club. This list is probably 
not complete, as there is usually 
a “last-hour” rush to enter the 
competition. 


OTHER PRIZES 


Other trophies, cups and medals 
to be competed for at St. Louis 
are: The D’Arcy Cup, awarded 
to the advertising club which 
takes best advantage of its op- 
portunities toward the organizing 
of new advertising clubs or pro- 
moting efficiency along advertis- 
ing lines in existing clubs; the 
Baltimore Truth Trophy, awarded 
to the advertising club which has 
shown the most progress during 
one year in work to increase pub- 
lic confidence in advertising; the 
Kalamazoo Truth Trophy, award- 
ed to the club in a city of less 
than 50,000 population which has 
done the best truth-in-advertising 
work during one year; the Los 
Angeles Convention Cup, given to 
the club which is awarded the an- 
nual convention; the Boston Mile- 
age Banner, won by the club which 
has the greatest total when num- 
ber of miles traveled to the con- 
vention is multiplied by the per- 
centage of the club’s active mem- 
bership which is in attendance; 
the Dallas Ladies’ Trophy, won by 
the club which brings the largest 
number of ladies the longest dis- 
tance in proportion to the size of 
the membership of the club, and 
the Higham Medal and Cup for 
the most constructive paper in the 
fewest words in a departmental 
session. 





Highway Construction in War- 
Time Leads to National 
Advertising 


Canada Cement Company Lays Foundation for Better-Roads Campaign 
That Will Come With Peace 


HE cities of Toronto and 

Hamilton will soon be con- 
nected by a concrete-paved high- 
way, thirty-five miles long and said 
to be among the finest on the con- 
tinent. The work was begun after 
the war started and has been con- 
tinued in spite of the call for men 
and money to carry on the fight 
for the Dominion. It is another 
instance of the economic foresight 
of Uncle Sam’s northern neigh- 
bor, which recognizes the neces- 
sity of continuous interior devél- 
opment even while bending every 
energy to furnishing sinews of 
war. 

_The entry of the British Em- 
pire into the conflict was, as a 
matter of fact, the indirect reason 
for the con- 
struction of the 
highway. It 


were without foundation; in 
fact, the factories that had shut 
down started up again. It was 
seen that the highway need not 
have been undertaken, at least for 
the reason that inspired its im- 
mediate construction. But once 
the money had been appropriated, 
it was considered best to com- 
plete the work. 

This is Canada’s second big ef- 
fort in modern road-building. The 
King Edward Highway, complet- 
ed in 1914, was the first big 
stretch of Provincial highway to 
be built in Canada. It leads south 
from Montreal, connecting the 
metropolis of Canada with New 
York State. 

Canada has learned a great deal 
during the last 
thirty months. 
Her public 
men have been 





was talked of 
in the preced- 
ing year as a 
possibility in 
the distant fu- 
ture. The im- 
mediate effect 


brought to a 
realization of 
the fact that 
agriculture, 
commerce and 
manu facturing 


of the war dec- 
laration was a 
general slump 
in Canadian 
manufacturing 
and _ building. 
This threw a 
number of men 
out of work 
and the Toron- 
to-Hamilton 
Highway was 
promptly start- 
ed as a means 
of giving some 
hundreds’ of 
idle men em- 
ployment. 
Soon it was 
found that the 
fears raised by 
the war scare 


The Rutted Road Has Gott toGo 


VERY rock and rut in an old-fashioned road 

is an obstacle to the progress of Canada. 
It represents waste of taxpayers’ road money. 
It increases the cost of farm products. It causes 
unnecessary and expensive wear and tear upon 
vehicles. It wastes time—woefully. 

It is becoming recognized by engineers asa 
back-number affair—a folly from an investment 
standpoint, a thing to be avoided. We must have 

Permanent Highways of 
Concrete 

It is now common knowledge with engineers 
that a highway paved with Concrete has no pro: 
jecting rocks to damage vehicles, no muddy ruts 
to delay traffic, no dust to annoy travellers, 
That it reduces the cost of transporting farm 
products, thus lowering their cost to the con- 
sumer That it is the modern, permanent road 

the day when all our highways shall be 


ready to send you, « few interesting books, 
of valuable information. These will be sent to anyone. 
Canada Cement Company, Limited 
Herald Building = :: Montreal 
“* CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE” 


TO EDUCATE PUBLIC UPON NEED OF 


ROADS 
94 


must all be so 
organized that 
they work to- 
gether as one 
unit, in order 
to produce the 
maximum pro- 
duction of the 
country. Can- 
ada also has 
learned how to 
do her own 
financing, and 
has been edu- 
cated away 
from the belief 
that public debt 
only means 
more taxation 
and less thrift. 
In fact, this 
war has taught 
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her that all the people—farmer, 
workman and business man—are 
dependent one upon the other, 
and that any public utility or im- 
provement that hinders one, hin- 
ders all. 

The construction of these two 
roads was more or less respousi- 
ble for a campaign of advertising 
in behalf of better highways on 
the part of the Canada Cement 
Company, Ltd., the largest cement 
manufacturer of the country. Bet- 
ter roads, this company decided, 
ought to form a part of the in- 
dustrial expansion that will fol- 
low the return of peace. 

“It seemed well to drive home 
the lessons taught by the war 
while these lessons were yet fresh 
in the public mind,” said J. F. 
Rhodes, the advertising manager 
of the company. “Among these 
was the lesson of co-operation. 
We have been forced to a proper 
appreciation of these things that 
make a nation great; we have had 
to admit that among the several 
handicaps to Canada’s welfare are 
our deplorable roads. And while 
this defect is too big a one to be 
remedied forthwith, it seemed a 
wise move to help along public 
opinion to a point which would 
insure a nation-wide determina- 
tion to rectify the road error just 
as soon as we are free to do so.” 

Hitherto the Canada Cement 
Company had confined its “road 
promotion” to full-page. advertise- 
ments in engineering and other 
technical journals—with an occa- 
sional “road” advertisement in 
farm periodicals. This, aided by 
occasional lantern-slide lectures, 
was as much as it had deemed 
wise to undertake. Some road lit- 
erature had been printed, but only 
a limited amount of it had been 
distributed. It seemed a difficult 
matter to know what classes of 
people to send it to, since all 
classes are more or less directly 
interested in the subject of roads 
and all tax-paying citizens have a 
say as to their construction. 

In the United States the prob- 
lem of arousing the interest of all 
the people who should be interest- 
ed in better roads had already 
been met and solved by the Ce- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose propaganda for concrete 


roads has become a familiar fea- 
ture of the magazines. But the 
Cement Association’s advertise- 
ments all talk in terms of United 
States progress—and Canadians 
had to be talked to in a much 
more direct way—in a way that 
would hammer home the facts so 
vital to their own national prob- 
lems. 

In the campaign that was 
mapped out, which is centered in 
daily newspapers, not a word is 
said about the company’s product, 
“Canada” Cement—just the “ham- 
mer—hanimer—hammer on_ the 
hard, hard road,’ as Kipling once 
wrote with a very different mean- 
ing. These ads do “hammer” 
pretty hard. They bring out forc- 
ibly the need of better roads 
throughout Canada—and they ad- 
vocate with equal forcefulness 
concrete as the only material 
worthy of consideration in the 
making of a real road. “Concrete 
for Permanence” is adopted as a 
slogan—the same slogan as that 
used by the Cement Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. This the Can- 
ada Cement Company is privil- 
eged to use, as it is a member of 
that association. But in its own 
advertising the company gives 
special prominence to another 
phrase: “Permanent Highways of 
Concrete.” The constant reitera- 
tion of this phrase, with its asso- 
ciation of the words “Permanent” 
and “Concrete,” will, it is thought, 
tend to create an impression that 
concrete alone makes a permanent 
highway. Even those who pass 
over the advertising with a mere 
casual glance must have these 
four words, with their association 
of ideas, impressed upon their 
minds. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 


The idea back of this copy is 
expressed by Mr. Rhodes in this 
way: “We aim to convince the 
people of Canada that concrete 
roads are best in the long run; 
and at the same time to prove 
that their cost is no greater, all 
points considered, than that of any 
other type of road. 

“The average tax-paying citi- 
zen is ignorant of the underlying 
principles of road- building—he is 
totally unversed in the features 
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that differentiate one type of road 
from another. To make him see 
clearly the advantages gained by 
using concrete, we have to place 
vividly before him the bad fea- 
tures of the ordinary road—fea- 
tures he will recognize as objec- 
tionable, and that he himself will 
recall in his own motoring or 
driving experience the minute he 
reads about them. 

“To impress readers with the 
‘no rut’ feature of concrete, we 
have an advertisement headed: 
‘The Rutted Road Has Got to 
Go.’ To drive home the 365- 
days-a-year usefulness of our 
road we picture an old-style road 
with a sign: ‘Closed for Repairs.’ 
To emphasize the ‘dustless’ sur- 
face of concrete we talk about the 
ordinary road as ‘the road that 
blows away.’ 

“In some advertisements we 
show the saving in hauling costs 
effected by concrete—we prove 
thus that these roads reduce the 
cost of living. And in all the copy 
we try to make the public see that 
the road problem is everybody’s 
problem. Every one of the big 
features of concrete highways is 
dwelt upon; we point out that 
they are durable, mudless, dust- 
less, waterproof, rut-proof, and 
low in maintenance cost. We try 
to show that concrete turns coun- 
try roads into pavements as fine 
as city streets; and we do not 
overlook the appeal to Canadian 
pride that can be made by show- 
ing the road improvements effect- 
ed by certain communities in the 
United States, where it has been 
so successfully used.” 

Thus far about thirty publica- 
tions have been employed in the 
campaign. Some magazines and 
farm papers are included in the 
list, but daily newspapers carry 
most of the copy. With the ex- 
ception of a few papers in lead- 
ing cities of the Province of Que- 
bec the advertising is confined to 
Ontario, where, it is believed, 
road improvement on a large 
scale will be most apt to be favor- 
ably considered by the authorities. 

The Canada Cement Company 
is planning for the future. It has 
taken a needed precaution, it be- 
lieves, in starting this broad cam- 
paign now—in view of the devel- 
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opments that are almost certaii 
to occur immediately after th 
war ends. The appropriation ha 
been increased 50 per cent for th: 
current year. This step has bee: 
taken with the full realization tha 
immediate business is not going t 
be obtained, but is done in th 
firm belief that the reappearanc 
of these advertisements week 


after week throughout Ontario i 
going to bring the people to th: 
realization of the benefit of goo: 
roads and eventually lead to th: 
construction of many miles o 
concrete-paved highways. 


Paid Advertising Brings Nav; 
Recruits 


A paid advertising campaign to wi: 
recruits for the United States Navy 
was used in Los Angeles, Cal., fox 
several weeks prior to the passage of 
the conscription bill by Congress, and 
the results are said to have Proved 
emphatically that recruits can be wor 
by means of advertising space. The 
“sinews of war’? were donated by F. F 
Peabody, of Cluett, Peabody & Co., and 
the campaign used several local paper 
for about three weeks’ time, the copy 
ranging from two columns six inches to 
three columns eighf inches. Street car 
advertising was also used. 

The first copy appeared during th: 
week of April 12, and in that week 
forty-five recruits joined the navy fron 
Los Angeles. Two weeks previous only 
fourteen had joined, and the week be 
fore only twenty-three. The following 
week (that of April 19) the number 
jumped to eighty-three; the next week 
sixty-three joined, and the next week 
seventy. J. W. Sanger, an advertising 
man, who wrote and placed the adver 
tising for Mr. Peabody, states that 
Lieut. Cushman, the U. S. Navy re 
cruiting officer on duty in Los Angeles, 
told him that about fifty per cent o 
the applicants stated that they came as 
a result of the advertising, and that 
most of the others admitted Having seen 
the copy. 

The advertising copy was of a vigor 
ous challenging order. “You—Young 
American, are you red blooded?” is th: 
headline of a typical advertisement 
which goes on to say: 

“Here’s a chance to prove whethe: 
you’re a real man. Talking won’t do 
it; standing around the street corners 
won’t do it. Somebody’s got to do th: 
job of manning Uncle Sam’s fine batt! 
ships and cruisers, You’re the man. | 

“Uncle Sam wants you to help hi: 
‘put over’ the big task ahead of hin 
He has the ships; he needs the mer 
He’s willing to teach you, to train yo 
and to pay you. The life at sea is i1 
teresting and you're learning something 
useful every day. Uncle Sam is calling 
you to do your duty to-day. What ar 
you going to answer? The Navy Need 
You!” 
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i ~ sac BUILDING. 
FORCE 


“Advertising a page an issue in The 
Iron Age has resulted in approxi- 
mately $40,000 sales during the past 
twelve months. It has been a very 
profitable investment.” 


Le have just read what the 
Vulcan Engineering Sales 
Company has to say of its ex- 
perience with The Iron Age. It 
is just one instance of the pulling 
power of our advertising pages. 


The service rendered this company, 
however, did not consist simply in 
the printing of their sales message in 
our pages. From data they submitted 
our Sales Promotion Department pre- 
pared copy that not only brought satis- 
factory orders, but proved of great 
value in building prestige. 


We shall be glad to serve 

youinthesame way. Send 

us full data on your product. 

Let us know what you want 

to accomplish. We shall then 

analyze your sales problems; 

find the most effective point of 

contact between your company 

and the buyers of your product;— 

and then show you the economy 

and effectiveness of intelligently 
directed publicity. 


THE IRON AGE 


239 W. 359% St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBER OF THE A.B.C 





Advertisers Likely to Make Keen 
Hunt for Alternative Materials 


With Extreme Scarcity of Some Raw Materials Staring Them in the Face, 
Manufacturers May Well Consider, Substitutes 


By S. C. 


W ILL I be able to get the raw 
material which I need to 
continue making my product, and 
if not, will I be able to find a 
substitute? That is the one big 
question which is confronting 
many an advertiser at the present 
time. Especially concerned are 
those manufacturers who make an 
article in which steel is an essen- 
tial part. The report is current that 
the Government may comman- 
deer the entire steel-producing ca- 
pacity of the country in order to 
protect its own requirements. In 
this event, existing contracts be- 
tween the mills and manufactur- 
ing consumers would have to be 
canceled, and many an industry 
would be left in a rather hopeless 
plight. 

Fortunately, however, there 
seems to be no basis for these 
disturbing rumors. While the ap- 
proximate needs of the Govern- 
ment are still very indefinite, and 
while in the absence of exact in- 
formation there is naturally much 
uncertainty, Printers’ INK has it 
on such competent authority as 
the Iron Age that the officials 
at Washington contemplate no 
drastic action, such as cutting 
off the entire supply of manufac- 
turers. It is further stated that 
such action will be unnecessary, as 
it is probable that Government re- 
quirements will be voluntarily met 
by the mills. 

It appears that in the steel sit- 
uation hysteria is causing a great 
deal more consternation than the 
actual conditions warrant. It is 
the same thing as has been hap- 
pening in the food trades. Hoard- 
ing and the foolish buying of un- 
necessarily large supplies have 
done more to upset normal condi- 
tions than has any actual scarcity. 
An elderly lady in Massachusetts, 
living alone with one servant, re- 


cently bought thirteen barrels of ‘ 
8 


Lambert 


flour. She thinks that she is now 
prepared against any dire eventu- 
alities that the war may bring 
forth. Another woman living in 
a small apartment where the stor- 
age of food is impossible, the 
other day ordered five barrels of 
sugar sent to her husband’s office. 
He is to bring home a few pounds 
of it as it is needed! 


UNDERCURRENT OF FEELING IS ONE 
OF OPTIMISM 


Of course this is no time for 
any misguided optimism. Facts 
must be faced. The raw material 
situation is critical enough, but it 
is not as bad as some would have 
us believe. Hysterical anxiety 


won’t do any. good, and on the con- 
trary it will harass the labors of 


those who are trying to supply the 
legitimate needs of the industries. 
In times like these when what may 
develop in the immediate future 
is anybody’s guess, it is difficult to 
get an accurate size-up of any 
situation. Nevertheless, in making 
a careful canvass of the steel 
trade, Printers’ INK finds those, 
in the best position to be in- 
formed, are anything but pessi- 
mistic over the outlook. They 
claim that it as likely that manu- 
facturers will be able to get steel, 
though in somewhat diminished 
quantities. Deliveries may be 
slow and uncertain, but it is 
claimed to be extremely improba- 
ble that supplies will be cut off 
altogether. 

It is pointed out that many 
manufacturérs have had to fight to 
get deliveries for the last two 
years, and that the situation con- 
fronting them at present will be 
but a slight exaggeration of that 
with which they have been con- 
tending. For a period at least. 
many orders will have to be filled 
on a pro-rata basis. Industries 
whose product is vital to the ex- 
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stence of the nation will probably 
ve placed on a preferred list. For 
‘xample, the National Implement 
ind Vehicle Association is making 
i. strenuous attempt to have pref- 
‘rence given to its requirements. 

In the meantime, nearly all 
nanufacturers are more interested 
n substitutes than they have ever 
een before. Many of them are 
liligently hunting for materials to 
ake the place of those that they 
ave been using, and it is whis- 
ered about that much progress is 
eing made in this direction. Met- 
ulurgy is making great strides 
these days. Necessity is forcing 
many improvements in metals, 
which will have a marked effect 
on a number of the industries. It 
is well known that both chemists 
ind metallurgists have been work- 
ing for some time to find metals 
that would greatly improve auto- 
mobile construction. Although not 
yet ready to make any announce- 
ments, it is held in the trade that 
these scientists have already 


achieved truly marvelous results. 
Adamantine, a material of which 


the common pin is now being 
made, is another illustration of 
the way substitute metals are be- 
ing introduced to meet the present 
emergency. . The adamantine pins, 
it is said, are not quite as good as 
the old pins, which were made of 
an alloy of brass and steel, but 
they serve very well. 

This question of the scarcity of 
materials is so mixed up with the 
hortage of labor that it is hard to 
liscuss one without considering 
the other. Many consider the lat- 
er the more perplexing problem. 
\ssistant Secretary Skinner, of 
he Chamber of Commerce of the 
Inited States, in speaking of the 
ubject, had this to say to a rep- 
esentative of Printers’ INK: 

“If the Government does com- 
iandeer sufficient producing 
lants to stop the flow of any giv- 
n class of raw materials it will 
e serious, of course, but in view 
f the way in which plans are be- 
ig laid now it would seem that 


ne manufacturer of a luxury ora. 


on-essential who is left with suf- 
cient operatives in his factory to 
iake need for raw materials may 
onsider himself lucky. As we view 


the future here, the shortage of 
labor in manufactories turning 
out popular specialties is liable 
to become acute before a shortage 
of raw materials. 

“Take, for example, the auto- 
mobile industry. The automobile 
factories are manned by skilled 
machinists, and it must be borne 
in mind that at a time such as the 
present skilled machinists are the 
first need of the Government. I 
have, of course, no authority. to 
speak officially, ‘but it is the im- 
pression here that one of the first 
drafts to be made by the Govern- 
ment, as it proceeds in industrial 
mobilization, will be upon the 
motor-car factories, the theory be- 
ing, presumably, that we can do 
without touring cars better than 
we can do without some other 
things.” 


‘HOW CAN MAN SHORTAGE BE 
OVERCOME? 


Much the same story was told 
at the headquarters of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense and at other 
points of contact between govern- 
mental responsibilities and manu- 
facturing activities. It is in the 
air that possible shortages of raw 
material through corners on the 
market by Uncle Sam are not so 
menacing as the labor situation. 
In this connection it is pointed 
out that some manufacturers have 
apparently discounted the future 
only in so far as it relates to 
their employees who are under 
thirty years of age and conse- 
quently liable to selective con- 
scription for the United States 
Army. In many instances the 
backbone of a factory force is 
made up of men over thirty years 
of age, but with eyes only on the 
military contingency production 
managers have ignored or over- 
looked the graver possibilities of 
conscription for the Government’s 
industrial plants. 

As a result of talks with Gov- 
ernment officials and the business 
men who are most actively co- 
operating with them in war prep- 
arations there have suggested 
themselves to Printers’ INK two 
lines of action that may “help 
some” in the case of advertisers. 
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NOQte possible \solution lies in the 
Yeradual of€=precipitate recruiting 
Hof: women loyees to whatever 
~ “extent it be deemed possible 
to have; replace men. To 
what ids s this solution may be 
depen upon is attested by the 

Nsive campaign that is now 
being conducted by the canners 
of the country to recruit forces 
of women. 

It is said that plans are already 
being made for the wholesale em- 
ployment of women in_ several 
lines. It is the general opinion 
that this action will not have such 
a revolutionary effect in the 
United States as it did when the 
custom was started in Europe two 
years ago. Women are already 
largely employed in many of the 
industries in this country, and 
their help can be extended into 
some other fields with little incon- 
venience. 

For the. manufacturer of a spe- 
cialty who does not wish to see 
his advertising-cultivated good 
will go by the board there may 
be worthy of attention a half-a- 
loaf policy that is aimed at induc- 
ing Uncle Sam to purchase for 
war needs a sufficient proportion 
of the output of his factory to 
make it an object to the Gov- 
ernment to keep that factory go- 
ing. At least such a policy would 
prevent the withdrawal of oper- 
atives for Government plants. Of 
course, the manufacturer who is 
willing .to have the Government 
take over his plant in toto or is 
content to give the Government 
his entire output on a cost-plus 
basis need not bother with any 
such expedients. But for the ad- 
vertiser who wishes to keep at 
least one hand on the commercial 
demand that has been built up, 
this “going shares” with Uncle 
Sam may have something to com- 
mend it, even if there be not 
much profit in the Federal orders. 

Manufacturers, who make bulk 
and private-brand goods, as well 
as trade-mark goods, will, of 
course, in the event of a shortage, 
try to continue to turn out the 
trade-mark merchandise, even 
though they have to discontinue 
the bulk and private-brand lines. 

As to the shutting off of essen- 


tial raw materials, the solution 
seems to lie in the exercise of 
Yankee ingenuity in the discovery 
and exploitation of alternatives. 
In some instances this may be easy 
—perhaps merely a diversion of 
popular fashion, as may be possi- 
ble in the case of the jewelry man- 
ufacturers who have recently en- 
gaged to forego the use of plati- 
num. In other cases advertising 
will doubtless be employed to per- 
suade the ultimate consumer to 
take the responsibility for the shift 
of allegiance. A case in point is 
the current campaign on behalf of 
hominy, corn-meal flour, etc., for 
which the National Association of 
White Corn Mills is using full- 
page space in newspapers. 

It is conceivable that in some 
instances the necessity to an ad- 
vertiser of resorting to an alter- 
native raw material might prove 
a blessing in disguise. For ex- 
ample, all enthusiasts on “canned 
music” realize that fiber needles 
possess in tonal qualities certain 
distinct advantages, and yet for 
one reason or another wood 
needles have never had the vogue 
of steel needles. Of late, how- 
ever, due to the scarcity and high 
price of the latter, fiber needles 
have been coming into their own. 
The same thing has been happen- 
ing in crochet hooks. The steel 
hooks were always the most popu- 
lar, but since the war bone, ivory, 
and other hooks have been gain- 
ing in popularity. Cloth buttons 
have been built on a base of va- 
rious materials, the chief of which 
was a metal. Of late, however, 
wood bases have been largely re- 
placing the others. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAUS CAN’T SOLVE 
MANUFACTURERS’ PROBLEMS 


The unfortunate feature of this 
sudden prospective demand for 
alternatives in specialty manufac- 
ture is that advertisers must to 
a considerable extent work out 
their own salvation. Ordinarily 
Uncle Sam has a number of re- 
search and experimental institu- 
tions that are for the common 
good or for the. benefit of a spe- 
cific industry wrestling with just 
such problems—making twine out 
of paper and paper out of corn- 
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The Mecca of 
Skilled Labor 


Marching on to industrial supremacy, 
Milwaukee pauses to pay tribute to 
labor—the force that has made her 
great. 

Situated midway between the commer- 
cial East and the agricultural West, 
with lake and rail transportation the 
year ’round, with cheap and unlimited 
electric power available for every pur- 
pose, Milwaukee’s natural advantages 
are many. 

But it is to labor—to the thoroughness 
and expertness of the skilled artisan 
that Milwaukee owes her reputation in 
the ports and markets of the world for 
products of exceptional merit. 


A $200,000,000 Pay Roll 


Milwaukee’s 3600 manufacturers have 
an aggregate pay roll of more than 
$200,000,000. Milwaukee has a tre- 
mendous buying power. Add to it the 
consumer demand of progressive, pros- 
perous southeastern Wisconsin and you 
will understand something of the im- 
portance of the 


MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


as a sales medium. The Milwaukee 
Journal is the one paper that can carry 
your message, single handed, effectively 
and productively to Milwaukee’s 450,000 
population and to a goodly number of 
Wisconsin’s small town consumers. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Daily and Sunday 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INo. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
HARRY J. GRANT 
Business and Advertising Manager 








THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


is read in over 80% of the English- 
speaking homes in Milwaukee. Its cir- 
culation of more than 110,000 average 
net paid equals the circulation of the 
next three newspapers combined. It has 
built a quality and quantity circulation 
through merit alone—it has depended 
solely on merit to secure and retain its 
readers. In every respect it is the dom- 
inant newspaper in the field. 
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It is a significant fact that 
our accounts are rarely 
solicited by other Adver- 
tising Agencies. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 











Perhaps In No Other Way 


is our “know how” more often used to 
the buyer’s advantage than in planning 
Engravings to “cost within” a given appro- 
priation. The ingenuity and fertility of 
resource born of twenty-eight years ex- 
perience has a distinct value to you as a 
buyer. Why not use it? It will cost you 
nothing and place you under no obligation 
to find out what we can do for you 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 


PHILADELPHIA 
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stalks, enlisting soy beans as a 
food specialty, etc., etc. But just 
now these first-aid laboratories 
are giving preference to Uncle 
Sam’s war needs, and the private 
manufacturer has little chance to 
receive a donation of ideas un- 
less, maybe, his requirements in 
replacement are directly in line 
with a governmental lack. 


SOLVING PROBLEM IN TIN FIELD 


The critical condition of the can 
supply for the packing of food, 
toilet, drug and paint specialties 
is outlined in another article in 
this issue of Printers’ INK. For- 
tunately, however, relief is in 
sight. Already, according to 
Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, satisfactory 
alternatives are in use as packing 
material for tobacco, coffee, tea, 
spices, baking powder, soap pow- 
der, white lead, powdered paints, 
syrup, cocoa, cheese, lard, butter 
and peanut butter. The replace- 
ment of metal by celluloid in spe- 
cialties such as garters is another 
manifestation of the possibilities 
of versatility. 

The tip is being quietly passed 
at Washington that it may be- 
hoove many an American adver- 
tiser to get busy on the question 
of alternatives, not ‘only because 
of present or prospective necessi- 
ties with respect to raw materials, 
but with reference to the larger 
aspect of the situation after the 
war. According to information 
now coming through to the Uni- 
ted States Secret Service this is 
the real German menace in the 
commercial war after the war. 
For three years now the Germans 
have been at work on alternatives 
and substitutes, and it is hinted 
that they have many surprises to 
spring after the war. It is known, 
for instance, that they have con- 
ducted extensive experiments with 
alternatives for rubber in the 
manufacture of automobile tires, 
and when it is stated that the 
Teutons have even devised what 
they claim is an acceptable alter- 
native for copper, it may be im- 
agined how ambitious have been 
their efforts in this direction. 

With respect to the quest by ad- 
vertisers for “alternatives” it may 
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well be said “Eventually, why not 
now?” As a matter. of fact, it is 
all but certain that relaxation now 
would merely put off the evil day 
and maybe not postpone it for 
long, either. It may be impossible’ 
for all manufacturers who use 
steel in their products to find an 
alternative, but the advertiser who 
can find one for any commodity 
that the war may deny him is 
strengthening his position and per- 
haps developing a brand-new ad- 
vertising asset, even as the rubber 
companies and the Du Pont people 
have a new bulwark of good will 
in their newly introduced alterna- 
tives for leather. 

In turning a more searching eye 
on their factory methods, many a 
manufacturer these last few 
months has been making some 
valuable discoveries. Not all of 
them have found alternatives, but 
some of them have detected costly 
leaks, the stopping of which may 
turn out to be quite as valuable 
as the finding of a substitute. In 
the lively, profitable selling which 
has been going on in recent years, 
extravagant and wasteful methods 
have been allowed to creep into the 
production end of many a busi- 
ness. The writer knows of three 
large nationally known manufac- 
turers that have made discoveries 
of this kind in the last few 
months. Very simple economies 
in production, which in no way 
will affect the quality of the prod- 
uct, will enable them to meet quite 
an additional increase in the cost 
of raw material. 


Comparative Dates To Adver- 


tise Prestige 
H. Boker & Company, Inc., of New 
York City, are conducting a series of 


advertisements in a technical paper 
which aims to impress upon the reader 
the length of time the concern has been 
in business and the important part 
which Boker tools, cutlery and steel 
played in the development of infant in- 
dustries. A typical piece of copy shows 
a drawing of an old Mississippi River 
steamer tied up at a dock to take on a 
load of cotton. Underneath the head- 
line, ‘‘When Cotton Was King,” ap- 
pears the argument that cotton was king 
in 1837, the year in which the House of 
Boker was established in this country. 
The copy then expands the fact that 
Boker steels play an important part in 
the cotton industry, particularly in the 
making of cotton manufacturing ma- 
chinery. 





Formula on the Label, as a Pro- 
tection to the Customer 


“Pure Paint Bill,’ Introduced in Congress, Brings Out Interesting Ar- 
gument, Pro and Con ‘ 


ie does the public want 
in the way of information 
on the label of goods it buys? Is 
the name of the manufacturer and 
his trade-mark sufficient guaran- 
tee, or does the purchaser need the 
added protection that might be 
afforded by a formula showing 
the composition of the contents? 
These questions arise as a result 
of a bill introduced in the United 
States Senate to prevent the “man- 
ufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated, mislabeled or mis- 
branded linseed oil, turpentine or 
paint.” The proposed law, called 
by its champions the “pure paint” 
bill, is of first importance, of 
course, to paint manufacturers, 
but advertisers and manufacturers 
in other lines are likely to be in- 
terested in certain sections of it. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
which Senator Kenyon introduced, 
the Department of Agriculture 
would establish standards for de- 
termining the purity of “linseed 
oil,” and for the enforcement of 
the new restrictions upon mis- 
branded paint there would be 
called into service Federal ma- 
chinery approximating that now 
employed in the enforcement of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act. The 
label on any liquid or mixed paint 
would have to show the net meas- 
ure of the contents of the con- 
tainer, and in the case of paste or 
semi-paste paints, labels must 
show weight of package if the 
goods are intended to be sold by 
weight. An interesting detail is 
the requirement that every label 
shall be printed in plain, legible 
type and, “so far as possible, com- 
mon English words shall be used 
instead of technical terms.” 

This clause, from section 2, is 
significant: “Nothing in this Act 
shall prohibit a manufacturer of 
linseed oil, turpentine, or paint to 
sell upon a written contract to a 
consumer, for use only on prod- 


ucts of his own manufacture, 
goods misbranded or unlabeled as 
to their ingredients, but bearing 
conspicuously the printed state- 
ment that they are made in ac- 
cordance with a private formula.” 
Paint manufacturers who desire 
to preserve the prestige of an ad- 
vertised brand might also be en- 
abled to establish important prece- 
dents for advertisers in other lines 
were they to take advantage of 
some of the provisions of Section 
12. This section of the bill de- 
crees that an article shall be 
deemed to be mislabeled, “First, if 
it be an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the name of another ar- 
ticle. Second, if the contents of 
the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed, in whole 
or in part, and other contents shall 
have been placed in such package.” 
It goes without saying that this 
code, if adopted with reference to 
certain other commodities, would 
bid fair to solve some of the prob- 
lems of substitution that now 
worry many manufacturers. 


NAME OF MANUFACTURER MEANS 
MORE THAN FORMULA 


A considerable share of the 
membership of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association seems to be 
against “the formula label” feature 
of the bill on general principles. 
Speaking through Secretary G. B. 
Heckel, it claims “that the for- 
mula label sets up a false and mis- 
leading standard of quality.” Pur- 
suing the subject, Secretary Hec- 
kel declares: “I claim that it is 
perfectly possible to have two for- 
mulae on paint cans—both truth- 
ful—duplicate in every ‘respect, 
and that the paint in the can shall 
be in the one case very bad and 
in the other case very good.” And 
again he says: “The name of the 
manufacturer on a label, and the 
reputation of the manufacturer of 
the goods is of a great deal more 
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A Principle That Must Not 
Be Lost Sight Of 


This Bureau stands for this principle: 
that an advertiser’s posting campaign can 
best be coordinated with his selling cam- 
paign and with his newspaper or magazine 
advertising, by that organization most con- 
versant with his selling and advertising pol- 
icy, and, next to himself, most responsible 
for efficient results. 


That organization is usually the adver- 
tiser’s agency. 


This Bureau is rendering the practical 
experienced service, necessary to the execu- 
tion of posting and outdoor advertising, 
which has been planned by its members for 
their clients. 


Agencies not members are invited to write 
the Bureau. 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


(Incorporated) 


Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


MEMBERS 


ieorge Batten Company........... New York Lyddon & Hanford Co Rochester, N. Y. 
lackman-Ross Co................New York H. K. MoCann Co... ...cceccscscce New York 
has. Blum Adv. Corporation... .Philadelphia Eugene McGuckin Co............ Philadelphia 
ulkins & Holden, Inc., New York : Nichols-Finn Adv. Co..... Chicago 
orman Cheltenham Co., Inc., EE 9 8: Frank Presbrey Co.....New York 
Rw eww ahs eae ae New York i a . - Frank Seaman, Inc.....New York 
‘he Erickson Co. New York —— o* 2 Sherman & Bryan, Ince., 
‘he Richard A. Foley Advertis- AS Bee New York 
ing Agency Philadelphia : Stewart-Davis Adv. oo 
Fuller & Smith........ Cleveland eee area a ee 37 a 
loyt’s Service, Inc....New York \ 5 ode Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Caines 
Martin V. Kelley Co...New York Sees. AO ) J. Walter Thompson Co., 
if. E. Lesan Adv. Agency., Inc., a Zp New York 
New York The Van Cleve Co..... New York 
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OR an appeal to people 
plentifully endowed with 
gold and gumption, silver 

and sense, dollars and discrimi- 
nation, there is no British me- 
dium like “PUNCH.” Some 
sections of the better class pub- 
lic have a liking for one kind 
of paper, other sections like an- 
other kind, but all of these to- 
gether like and enthuse over 
“PUNCH.” I do not suggest 
the other papers would not pay, 
and if your available means for 
advertising should be enough to 
cover all of them, then do it. 


But if you want to eliminate 
waste in overlapping, to prac- 
tise advertising economy, and 
at the same time get big re- 
sults, you can safely cut out 
some other journals and use the 


money in “PUNCH” alone, 
with the satisfaction that you 
will still reach the people you 
- want to reach. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 


IO Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 





importance than a chemical analy- 
sis placarded on a label. It im 
plies not certain ingredients pur- 
chased haphazardly and put to- 
gether haphazardly, but it implies 
an organization that knows how 
to do it and has obtained a repu 
tation by doing it properly.” 

It is asserted, furthermore, that 
“purity” is not necessarily synon 
ymous with “value” in a manufac- 
tured article. Senators who stand 
for the “pure paint” bill do so 
partly on the assumption that 
from the standpoint of the ulti- 
mate consumer, pure and genuine 
ingredients are better than any 
substitutes, even though there re- 
main all the degrees of difference 
in preparation above pointed out. 
Mr. Heckel, on the other hand, 
said: “I do not agree with the 
statement that purity, as implied in 
this act, is in any way synony- 
mous with paint value. That is a 
technical question entirely. Poor 
linseed oil, for some purposes is 
better than anything else for some 
paint purposes. For some other 
paint purposes it is entirely use- 
less, and the same way with all the 
other materials that may be called 
pure adulterations. I believe that 
what are commonly called adul- 
terations in moderate percentages 
are very useful in many paints.” 

The expense and inconvenience 
of formula labels, particularly un- 
der the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the present, is a consid- 
eration that has been brought out 
rather conspicuously in the cur- 
rent inquiry. It has been asserted 
before the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures that by no means 
all of the paint on the market to- 
day is what it is labeled or repre- 
sented, for the simple reason that 
some of the ingredients called for 
in the formula labels in use are 
virtually unobtainable. Rather 
than go to the bother of obtaining 
new labels, a number of manu- 
facturers, it is reported to the Sen- 
ate, have stood for inaccuracies. 

More than this, the labels are 
frequently retained in an emer- 
gency of this sort to obviate the 
necessity of explaining to the buy- 
ing public why the change in for- 
mula has been made. Senators 
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who heard this ‘argument con- 


ceived that it would be a wholly 
simple job “for an ordinary $50-a- 
month clerk” to “run a_ pencil 
through the old ingredient and 
write the new one in,” perhaps add- 
ing at the bottom some nice, pléas- 
ant thing” to the effect that the ma- 
terial formerly used was no longer 
obtainable, but that the manufac- 
turer recommended the substitute. 

Many paint manufacturers are 
convinced that the average ulti- 
mate consumer pays very little at- 
tention to a formula label. “If 
the ultimate consumer,” says Mr. 
Heckel, “finds a well-known arti- 
cle which has proved of value, I 
do not think his knowledge of the 
value of that material is going to 
be improved by the formula on 
the can.” 

The journeyman painter, on the 
other hand, is likely to try and 
test his paint in his own way and 
pronounce it good or bad on his 
individual judgment, regardless of 
what the label says. Furthermore, 
it is represented that qualified 
workers at the painting trade have 
a keener appreciation than some 
laymen of the fact that price de- 
termines quality to a great extent. 

Some of the leading manufac- 
turers, such as the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, of Cleveland, are 
regularly using formula labels on 
their products, although there are 
only about ten States of the Union 
that have laws requiring them. 

The larger the operations of the 
manufacturer, the less in propor- 
tion should be his worries over 
labels, is a theory advanced in be- 
half of paint producers. 

Paint manufacturers are repre- 
sented at Washington as endors- 
ing the provisions of this “Pure 
Paint” bill except, perhaps, as to 
certain particulars. All the same, 
there appears to be a feeling on 
the part of the manufacturers who 
have built up valuable good-will 
hrough advertising that whatever 
afeguards the law may seek to 
provide for ultimate consumers, 
they must continue to encourage 








the idea that the customer’s best 
tuarantee of quality and satisfac- 
tion is to be found in the name of 
a trusted manufacturer with a 
reputation to maintain. 


VERYBODY 

tries their 
hand at putting 
me together. | am 
the poor booklet. 
@ The boss who 
pays the bills 
blames me for not 
getting the busi- 
ness when he 
should blame the 
man who chose 
my mechanical 
make-up. Iam 
not produced by 
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More Advertising Men in Military 
and Naval Service 


The Muster Roll of Advertising Grows 


INCE last week’s issue of 

PRINTERS’ INK went to press 
many additional names have been 
received of advertising men who 
have joined either the military or 
naval forces of the country. The 
list is appended herewith. Other 
names will be listed as received. 


TAYLOR-CRITCHFIELD-CLAGUE COMPANY 


Eugene Bird, 1st Marine Co., IIl. 
Naval Militia. 
W. S. Eddy, 


Officers’ Training Camp, 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
Carl Amer, 7th Infantry, N. G., IIl. 
Artillery, 


W. J. Barron, Ist Field 
N. G., Ill. 
H. H. Beck, same. 
T. Tveter, same. 
R. Blackwell, same. 
H. H. Hudson, same. 
Roger Tuttle, same. 
R. C. Scrymiger, same. 
Wendell _ Holst, Corporal, 
Corps, N. G., Ill. 
HanFF MEtzceEr, INc. 
David Nelson, Ist Battalion, N. Y. 
Naval Militia. 
Weston Hill, same. 
Twomley Meeks, w. S.A. 
Lorp AND THOMAS 
B. Groves, N. G., IIl. 
cee R. Bonest, same. 
D. C. Jones, Engineering Corps, N. 
Gm. 
Hicks ApvVERTISING AGENCY 
H. V. S. Negus, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Meyer, Va. 
J. Roranp Kay Co. 
Frank Canaday, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Sheridan, IIl. 


Signal 


Training 


Tue ConraD ComPANy 
Cloyd F. Woolley, Officers’ 
Corps, San Francisco, Cal. 
Earl H. Hopkins, Officers’ 
Corps. 


Reserve 


Reserve 


Crossy-Cuicaco, Inc. 
J. W.. Bready, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
Wo. H. Ranxin Company 

F. A. Biederman, 2nd Field Artillery, 
N. G., Ill. 

R. O. Barnes, same. 

G. E. Steele, same. 

R. G. Timmerman, same. 
Nicuots-F1nnN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Jay Cairns, Captain, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, Chicago. 


Training 


Wiutiams & CUNNYNGHAM 


Simon Ostrow, 2nd Field Artillery, 
N. G., Ill 


J. D. Barnuitr, Inc. 

George B. Barnhill, Second Lieut., 
12th Inf., N. G., N. Y. (Now on de- 
tached service, detailed to Headquarters 
Division, N. G., N. Y.) 


GunpiacH ADVERTISING Co. 


Gilbert E. Weber, U. S.. Army Hos- 
pital Corps, Jefferson Barracks (died in 
service). 

Malcom Melville, U. S. Army Radio 
Corps, Portsmouth, N. H. 

E. Gundlach, Officers’ 

Fort Sheridan. 

K. Puffer, same. 
A. es Gelatt, same. 


Training 
Camp, 
R 


Frep M. Ranpatt Co. 


Kenneth H. Kolpien, Officers’ 
ing Camp, Fort Sheridan, III. 


D’Arcy ApverTIsInG Co. 


Berthoud Clifford, Officers’ Training 
Camp, eis Riley, Kan. 

Johnson, same. 

Frank Bove Officers’ Training Camp, 
Fort Sheridan, IIl. 

Felix Coste, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Train 


Burnet-Kuyn ADVERTISING Co. 
H. F. Rapp, Troop M, 1st Cavalry, 
N. G., Til. 


McLatn-HappEN-S1mPerS Co. 
C. R. Long, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Wma. D. McJunx1n ApdveERTISING AGENCY 
J. W. Byrnes, U. S. A., Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 


Fenton & GARDINER 
Alexander H. Weinberg, 
Training Camp, Plattsburg, N 
Louis Blumenthal, Naval Reserves. 
R. M. Scholle, Officers’ Training Camp, 

Madison Barracks, N. Y. 


Officers’ 
¥. 


Carney & Kerr, Inc. 
Herbert Files, 13th Coast 
Command, N. G., N. Y. 


Artillery 


Georce Batten Co. 
James Simpson, Naval Coast Defense 
Reserve. 
L. W. Batten, Jr., Ensign, U. S. N 
Harry H. Watson, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 
Gerald A. Carew, same. 


Frank SEAMAN, INC. 


H. W. Clock, Officers’ Training Camp, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

D. Whiting, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 

Julian Seaman, Quartermaster’s Corps 
Reserve, Motor Car Division, with rank 
as Sergeant. 

H. L. Harris, Major, Q. M. C., N. J. 


Training 


Louis H, Fronuman 
Louis H. Frohman, Officers’ Training 


Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
8 
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NGRAVINGS made by Beck are 

not confined to the advertising 
pages. Week after week, month after 
month, the covers of many of America’s 
leading periodicals and magazines are 
engraved in two, three and four colors 
by the Beck Plants. This is true also 
of the illustrations inside. The fact that 
publishers intrust to Beck reproduc- 
tions of the finest artistic work in 
America has given an additional assur- 
ance to advertisers and agents. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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GENERAL OFFICE MANAGER 
MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE 


One of the largest mail order houses of its kind in 
the world requires general office manager. Applications 
solicited from men now employed in similar position 
who possess all the essentials of the big executive. 


For obvious reasons we cannot print our name, but 
we request that you submit your application without 
reserve as to details, as all letters will be treated 
severely confidentially. 


Our business is expanding rapidly, and we can make 
it really worth your while to connect with us. We want 
the highest type mail order executive, and we can only 
judge your merits by knowing what your business asso- 
ciations have been and are. We are situated in the 
Middle West, and solicit detailed recital of your experi- 
ence to avoid lengthy correspondence preliminary to 
interview. “G. O. M.,” Box 295, care Printers’ Ink. 


AAA 





(AMAA 
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Threshing With a Gas Tractor—One 
of the Big Power Jobs 
on the Farm. 





Why aa 
Farming Ads Pull 


DVERTISING re- 
sponse depends on 
reader interest. Reader 
interest depends on edi- 
torial content. The un- 
usual pulling power of ads 
in POWER FARMING is 
due largely to POWER 
FARMING'S editorial 
policy. 
Making Progressive Farmers 
More Progressive 


POWER FARMING is edited 
exclusively for the more advance 
farmer. 

Practical articles on power-farming 
subjects— personal attention by the 
editors to individual problems of the 
readers--timely contributions by high- 
ly-paid experts—these things help 
our list of progressive farmers become 
more progressive. 

POWER FARMING'S editorial policy 
has one object—that of making the 
reader a better farmer. And as he be- 
comes a better farmer he becomes 
also a better prospect for advertised 
goods. 

Your advertising will pull in POWER 
FARMING. Send for our booklet,— 

it telis about this above-the-average 
market, and how best to reach it. 


Not the Largest Farm Market 
—but the Richest. 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Jas. A. Buchanan 
Marquette Bldg. 
Randolph 5527 
Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMING 





Wesley Sisson, Jr., U. S. Naval Re- 
serves. 
Street Rartways ApveERTISING Co. 
A. C. M. Azoy, Jr., Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 
Harry T. Mitchell, 7th Infantry, N. 
iG, BY. 
ATLas ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Charles de Rham, Jr., Secy.; Officers’ 
Training Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Harold Tappin, same. 
W. J. Goggin, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 
ATLANTA ‘‘CONSTITUTION” 
Robert Smith, Officers’ Training Camp, 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 
ATLANTA “JOURNAL” 
John M. Outler, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort McPherson, Ga. 
“Motion PicTtuRE MAGAZINE” 
Irving S. Morange, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Madison Barracks, xs 
Aubrey Brewster, Naval Reserve, 
Good Ground, L. I. 
ATLANTA ‘‘GEORGIAN”’ 
George M. Battey, Jr., Navy, New 
port, x a 
Shirley Olympius, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Joseph L. Hollowell, U. S. A. 
MILWAUKEE “EvENING WISCONSIN” 
we G. Campsie, Troop C., N. G., 

Jis. 


Cuicaco “HERALD” 
es ig F. Sexton, Capt. 7th Infantry, 


oot Parkinson, ee Lieut., 1st 
Field Artillery, N. G., 
PHILADELPHIA “EVENING TELEGRAPH” 
Horace B. Reed, Naval Coast Defense 
Hospital Corps, Naval Hospital, Phila 
delphia. 
PittspurGH ‘Post’? AND “Sun” 
F. P. Slocum, 18th Infantry, N. G., Pa 
Kenneth Bates, 1st Field Artillery, 
N 9 EO 
Minneapotis “Datty News” 
Raymond _V. Hassett, . Officers’ Train 
ing Camp, Fort Snelling. 
Fred C. Davis, N. G., Minn. 
PittspurcH “GazETTE TIMES” 
H. W. Harris, Troop H., U. S. Cav 


alry. 
Frank Leighner, U. S. Cavalry, Co 


lumbus, O., Barracks. 
Detroit “Times” 

C. Pettit Powell, U. S. Cavalry, For 
Sheridan, 

“EXTENSION MAGAZINE” 

John Dwight Brewer, Second Lieut. 
Artillery, Officers’ Reserve Corps, For 
Sheridan, IIl. 

: “COSMOPOLITAN” 

Gerard Marshall, aaa Trainin 
Camp, Plattsburg, 

Rafael Brewster, Pissiei Naval R 
serve. 





. 
ining 


erve, 


New 
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New Orveans “TiMES-PICAYUNE” 
R. H. Fleming, Second Lieut., Bat- 
tery B., Washington Artillery, N. G., 
lua. 


)RANGE Jupp AND PuHeEtrs Pus. Com- 
PANY, CHICAGO 
Fred L. Petty,  tacaaad Training Camp, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 
Geo. W. Iverson, Motor-Truck Sec- 
ion, Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps, 
Chicago. 
Curicaco “Dairy News” 
J. V. A. Weaver, Jr., ve i Train- 
ing Camp, Fort Sheridan, Ill 
H Grove, Jr., same. 
Geo. C. Clements, Jr., same. 
C. H. Bruning, same 
— Hogan, 1st “Cavalry, N. G3 
i] 
C. C. Stuart, same. 
Wm. Patterson, same. 
ne . McCarron, same. 
G. " Waggett, same. 
d Earl Thornton, 3d Infantry, N. G., 
““HARPER’S BAZAR” 
Clinton V. Pickering, Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Plattsburg, N.Y 
Ellsworth O. Strong, same. 
Richard C. Morrill, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Madison Barracks, N. Y. 
Philip H. Seaman, Armored Motor 
Battery, N. G., N. Y. 


Newark, N. J., “Eventnc News” _ 


Alexander M. Duncan, Sergeant, 1st 
Regt., N. a 

—, Evans. 

Au G, Ulrich, Hospital Corps, 
New 

igh R Hawley, Battery A, N. G., 


CLEVELAND “LEADER” AND “News” 
John J. Rabshaw, Company E, Ohio 
Engineers’ Battalion. 
Fort WortH “Star-TELEGRAM” 
J. S. Fowler, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
leon Springs, Texas. 
“Rocky mae = News” AND DENVER 


William H. Wrieht, Sergeant, Bat- 
ery B, N. G., Colo. 
“Motor LiFe” 
Barrett Andrews, Captain and As- 
stant to the Quartermaster, Quarter- 
iaster’s Dept., U. S. A., in charge of 
iotor truck transportation, Fort Sam 
'louston, Texas. 
“Tue INDUSTRIAL PREss” 
Robert B. Luchars (sec. Machinery), 
fficers’ Training Camp, Fort Myer, Va 
“Tue CoNnTINENT” 
Herbert A. Hawkinson (Chicago Adv. 
ha » civilian. assistant, Base Hospital 
“Omana Datty BEE” 

Ralph S. Doud, Officers’ Reserve 
rps. 

Arthur Major, same. 

R. P. Kimball, same. 

“PopuLaR MECHANICS MaGAzINE” 
Gordon Boyd, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
ickett Harbor, N. Y. 


Growth 








This chart indicates the 
growing desire for a superior 
magazine whose editorial 
strength has made it the 
most frequently quoted 
magazine in America. 


l About 
Advertising 


The records of the Publisher’s 

Information Bureau show this 

gain Agate Lines, Total Jan. to May 
1916 1917 


41,042 68,457 
An increase of 72%—the larg- 


est of any magazine of record. 


Alert advertisers and wide-a- 
wake readers are responsible 


for the growth of the Atlantic. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B, C, 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


New York 





Chicago Boston 
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Charles Merker, Machine Gun Co., 
2nd Infantry, N. G., IIl. 
“New York AMERICAN” 
S. L. Meulendyke, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Force, 3rd _ District. 


“PopuLaR SCIENCE MONTHLY” 
Albert L. Cole, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. 


“Dry Goons Economist” 


Carl Thomas, First Reserve 
neers. 

Bruce Moran, same. 

Charles K. McDermut, Jr., Officers’ 
Training Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 

R. T. Carrithers, 1st Marine Co., Ist 
Batt., N. Y. Naval Militia. 


Engi- 


“Des Moines CapitAL” 
B. W. McLaughlin, Artillery. 
Robert Clark, same. 
R. H. Horan, same. 
Frank Mulkern, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Elwood Miller, Hospital Corps. 


“CurcaGo AMERICAN” 


Hays McFarland, Officers’ 
Camp, Fort Sheridan, Il. 


Coast 


Training 


“MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE” 
_Wm. Morell, Co. F, Hospital Corps, 
Great Lakes, II 


Anselm Zingg, U. S. Marine Corps. 


“MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL” 
Earl W. Grove, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Ralph D. Gracie, same. 


“FLYING” 
E. B. Rommel (Adv. Manager), 
Sergeant, Quartermaster Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, U. S. A. 


Curcaco “TRIBUNE” 
R. R. McCormick ine: Major, 2nd 
Field Artillery, N. Til. 
J. M. Patterson “Gice pres), 
Ist Field Artillery, N. Til. 
Thos. J. Cochrane, og 2nd Field 
Artillery, N. G., Til. 
Frank P. Gerhardt, Sergeant, same. 
Richard Miesse, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Ft. Sheridan, III. 
E. B. Thomas, same. 
Richard Ristine, same. 
Earl Hyde, same. 
Charles Sargeant, 2nd Field 
lery. N. G., Il. 
Allen Dearborn, same, 
Tohn Onderdonk, same. 
Willard Carr, same. 
Henry Burgee, same. 
S. M. Jenkins, same. 
Raloh B. Kraetsch, same. 
J. N. Goad, same. 


Lieut., 


Artil- 


Cuicaco “ExAMINER” 


Edward Fox, U. S. N. 
H. Bowley, 2nd Field Artillery, N. 
G., Til. 

M. Braveman, Ist Field 
N. G., Tl. 

W. Kelly, same. 


Root NewspaPEerR ASSOCIATION 


Leland G. Wesley, 2nd Field Artil- 
lery, N. G.. II. 
Lindsay Fairweather, same. 


Infantry, 


INK 


““COLLIER’S” A 
Herbert H. Smith, Officers’ Trainin; 
Camp, Ft. Sheridan, III. 


ApvERTISING CLUB OF CoLuMBUS CHAM 
BER OF COMMERCE 
Don K. Martin (Manager), Officer: 
Training Camp, Fort Benjamin Ha: 
rison, Ind. 


Georce Enos Turoop, Inc. 


H. Stevens Gillespie, Major, O. R. C 
Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridar 
Ill 


ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 

Janies Ethridge, Officers’ Trainin 
Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. ¥ 

" m. P, Welch, Ist Field Artillery 


N. N. Y¥. 
Rich: ard R. Mann, American Ambt 
lance, in France. 
Henry Hale,. Jr., 
fense Reserve. 
Robert Beebe, Aviation Corps. ; 
Morgan French, 7th Infantry, N. G 


Naval Coast Dx 


j Emmett Watson, same. 
Detroit Lusricator Co. 
H. Rose Mack, U. S. N., advertisin;: 
manager. 
Louis A. Hepert, INc. 
Claude H. Hadlock, 12th U. S. Cav 
M. 


alry, Columbus, N. 
Nathan Feika, Great Lakes Nava 


Training Station, Great Lakes, II]. 
Century ADVERTISING SERVICE Co. 
Norman Duble, Officers’ Training 

Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Copying Models Obtained by 
Fraud 


A dealer in gowns has recently been 
enjoined by the New York courts from 
exhibiting and selling gowns and capes 


are copies of models obtaine:| 
from the plaintiff, an importing dress 
maker, by fraud and deception. Thx 
complaint alleged that the defendant s 
cured the model gowns through a woman 
who represented herself to the plaintifi 
as a bona fide purchaser, buying thx 
— for her own use, and that th: 

bels were then removed and the gown 
exhibited as defendant’s own importa 
tions. The defendant maintained that, 
even if the truth of the complaint wer 
admitted, the facts alleged did not 
amount to unfair competition. This cot 
tention, however, was overruled by tl 
court, and its judgment has been at 
firmed by the Appellate Division, thre 
justices voting for the injunction and 
two against it. 


A New Angle on an Old 


Bromide 

The Aetna Explosive Company, Inc 
has given a new twist to the worn-or't 
expression, ‘The Proof ef the Puddins 
Is in the Eating,” in a recent adve 
tisement in a technical paper. The sto 
headline has been revised to read, “T! 
Proof of the Pudding Is in the 
After Taste.” 


which 
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ifficers 


, To The 


7 | New York Tribune 


ridar 


ISTS 


ced with its present-day accomp- 
ilery lishments worthy of the great 
ini traditions bequeathed it by © 
De Horace Greeley and Whitelaw 
 G Reid 


The New Orleans Item 


extends its appreciation for 
the interesting and compli- 
mentary mention made by 


THE TRIBUNE of THE 
ITEM by THE TRIBUNE’S 
-gifted staff writer and adver- 
tising expert 


Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams 


TTD NNN Unit 


T is our conviction that 

THE TRIBUNE is rend- 
ering a most worthy service 
in directing attention to cer- 
tain advertising abuses that 
render good men and good 
publications liable to just 
criticism 
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The 
Van Cleve Co. 


Announces that 


John Starbuck 


has become the 
chief assistant to 


Herbert Everett 


Head of the Merchandising 
and Copy Department of 
this Agency. 


GEORGE B. VAN CLEVE, Pres. 
1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























Local Florists Start National Co- 
operative Advertising 


So¢iety of American Florists Outdone by Chicago Florists Club, Which 
Advertises for Moral Effect on Industry 


wc. difficulties the 
Society of American Flor- 
ists may claim in raising an ap- 
propriation for co-operative na- 
tional advertising, were practically 
set at naught early this month, 
when the Chicago Florists’ Club 
“scooped” the national association 
by raising an appropriation and 
running a page advertisement in 
the May 5th issue of The Literary 
Digest. Without the signature of 
any organization, the advertise- 
ment was made to represent the 
entire floral industry. In this 
broad appeal, the local body 
planned not only to foster the ob- 
servance of Mother’s Day through 
the purchase of flow- 
ers, but also to dem- 
onstrate what can be 
accomplished by con- 
sistent co- operative 
advertising. 

For years there has 
been talk among flor- 
ists of joint advertis- 
ing to promote the in- 
terests of the indus- ° 
try. Yet the nearest 
the national organiza- 
tion came to advertis- 
ing was described last 
fall in Printers’ INK, 
when a fund of ap- 
proximately $5,000 
was subscribed to em- 
ploy a Cleveland 
newspaper woman as 
press agent in putting 
publicity across in 
the newspapers. The 
National Floral Cor- 
poration, an organi- 
zation to _ facilitate 
the quick delivery of 
flowers at points dis- 
tant from the donor, 
had advertised mod- 
estly, as described in 
Printers’ INK of 
January 6th, 1916. 
This organization is 
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ADVERTISEMENT IN NATIONAL 
LATE SALE OF FLOWERS IN CHICAGO 
115 


growing slowly, but recently has 
been confining its advertising ef- 
forts to direct-by-mail solicitation. 

Despairing of getting any place 
in this day by underground pub- 
licity methods, the Chicago Flor- 
ists’ Club appointed an advertis- 
ing committee and started out 
last January to try its hand at 
raising an appropriation for paid 
advertising space. While the line 
of least resistance pointed to a 
local campaign, the advertising 
committee believed that national 
promotion of flowers would react 
favorably on local sales, and also 
illustrate to all interests what 
could be accomplished. With no 
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capital for organization work, the 
committee set about raising its 
advertising appropriation, not by 
subscription, but by selling adver- 
tising material which it was able 
to buy at quantity prices, to indi- 
vidual florists at a small profit— 
yet for less than the florists could 
buy it themselves. 

To begin with, the committee 
checked up about eight special oc- 
casions or holidays in the year on 
which flowers are generally pur- 
chased. As a rule, florists were 
already featuring flowers at these 
times. With Valentine’s Day ap- 
proaching a campaign centering 
on the idea of “Let Your Valen- 
tine Be Flowers” was put under 
way. Acting on the theory that 
local florists would willingly 
co-operate with any widespread 
movement which did not call for 
any great cash outlay, the com- 
mittee decided to sell specially 
designed advertising material by 
mail. Letters explaining the pro- 


posed plan and campaign were 
sent out to a selected list of 1,500 
florists, wholesale and retail, in 


various sections of the country. 
With the letters, samples of 
posters and stamps appropriate 
for Valentine’s Day were in- 
cluded. The posters, the letter 
explained, should be posted in 
display windows and the stamps 
placed on boxes of flowers when 
delivered, on every package sent 
out, etc. To encourage generous 
buying, order blanks giving a 
sliding scale of prices on quan- 
tity purchases were enclosed with 
the samples. 

When Valentine’s Day had 
passed, the committee checked up 
the results of the campaign. It 
was found that most purchases of 
stamps amounted to no more than 
a dollar’s worth, yet on these 
small amounts, the plan had 
cleared $1,200 as a nest egg to- 
ward paid advertising. 

Mother’s Day was the next spe- 
cial day chosen for attention. 
This time an appropriate two- 
tone forget-me-not poster stamp 
was designed. A letter including 
samples and order blanks was 
again sent out. At the same time, 
the committee started its broader 
advertising plan. 
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An advertising ‘ 


INK 


agent was employed, instructed 
to prepare copy and make reser- 
vation for space in the magazine 
before mentioned. Then with the 
nucleus obtained in the Valen- 
tine’s Day campaign and early 
sales of Mother’s Day stamps, the 
advertising was released. 

Beyond emphasizing the ‘ap- 
propriateness of “Flowers for 
Mother’s Day,” the copy con- 
tained no selling argument other 
than an. explanation that fresh 
flowers could be delivered to dis- 
tant points through the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery—a system of 
order transfer in which all florists 
are willing to co-operate. 

While it is too early to measure 
the value of the advertising in 
dollars and cents, it is not pre- 
mature to estimate the moral ef- 
fect the advertising should have 
on the floral industry. Whether 
advertising on future “special 
days” will be done by the Chi- 
cago florists is a matter of specu- 
lation. At any rate, the local 
advertising committee is accumu- 
lating a surplus in its treasury 
with which it proposes to repeat 
the trick—unless the national flor- 
ist organization steps in during 
the meantime and claims its ne- 
glected opportunity. 


Grocers Asked to Prevent 
Hoarding 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany is using space in grocery-trade 
papers asking grocers to urge their cus- 
tomers not to hoard sugar. Under the 
heading, “Advise Your Customers Not 
to Hoard Sugar,” a statement of Earl 
D. Babst, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, is quoted to 
the effect that “there is consumer hoard- 
ing of sugar which is tending unneces- 
sarily to raise prices, and especially to 
embarrass the manufacturing and pre- 
serving industries of the country. 

“Housewives can do their bit by pay- 
ing no attention to sensational stories 
and by buying sugar in usual quantities, 
and not in advance of household needs.” 

The Franklin Company adds: 

“The wise grocer will dissuade his 
customers from hoarding sugar and 
thereby creating abnormal prices, thus 
protecting himself from loss which may 
come when the reaction from this hys- 
terical condition takes place.” 


The Champaign, IIl., Gazette has ap- 
pointed the Alcorn-Henkel _ special 
agency to represent it in the national 
advertising field. 
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FOR SALE. 


A High Order of Adver- 
tising and Sales Ability 


is offered to a large advertiser or a rep- 
utable advertising agency by a man 
whose work has attracted attention 
nationally. 


For the past two years he has been the 
advertising manager, in title and in 
fact, for one of the largest advertisers 
in the United States. 


In addition to efficient management of 
a large department, he personally pre- 
pared and wrote all the display copy 
and many booklets—taking, at the same 
time, an important and active part in 
the planning and execution of sales 
campaigns. 


This man’s ability, training and judg- 
ment would be unusually valuable to 
any large business house. And, by 
virtue of his connections and the char- 
acter of the work he has done, he would 
be a big asset—as a service man, an . 
outside man or a combination of the two 
—to a progressive advertising agency. 


Address,-H. A. Box 296 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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Renewal Subscriptions Received 





(Prior to expiration // after expiration #7 ) 
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() American News (net sales) 


4363 
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Meshing the War Interest With 
Your Advertising 


How Some Technical Advertisers Are Doing It 


XR AESH, as applied to ma- 
1 chinery, means engagement 
or working contact; as the mesh- 
ing of gear teeth. 

The same word and the same 
definition may logically be ap- 
plied to the relationship which the 
present war interest bears to ad- 
vertising. In order to be truly ef- 
fective there should be engage- 
ment or working contact between 
the two. If there is not such con- 
tact, if war interest is dragged in, 
then the advertisement becomes 
highly objectionable to every read- 
er possessed of good taste because 
it appears to reduce patriotism to 
a dollar-and-cents basis. 

The present war situation is re- 
sponsible for a great quantity of 
advertising carrying with it an at- 
tempt to make use of the war 
news interest, but unfortunately 
being out of mesh because there 
is not a working contact between 
the war and the product adver- 
tised. Naturally such attempts, by 
straining the point, are ineffective 


and frequently offensive as con- 
trasted with copy which plays up 
the war interest because the work- 
ing contact is strong and logical. 

In the field of technical adver- 
tising both sorts of copy are en- 
countered, yet the percentage of 
advertisements which mesh are re- 
latively high. This is due to the 
close association which the tech- 
nical papers bear toward the in- 
dustries of the country; a point of 
contact shared by their adver- 
tisers and being made use of to 
good advantage. 

A man does not have to be es- 
pecially mechanical to realize that 
gears that do not mesh properly 
are more than likely to result in 
stripped teeth. If you drive a car 
and have ever stripped the teeth in 
the transmission you need no re- 
minder of the value of smooth 
meshing. 

In advertising, when the war 
interest does not mesh with the 
product, it means that the reader 
will experience a jar somewhat 


100,000 MEN for UNCLE SAM 


At a conservative estimate, 100,000 men 
could easily be released from their present 


of combustion, in America’s industrial plants, 
By the use of 


American Steam Jet Conveyors 
Your preparedness to take the place that 
ce seb yon meat 


You have in your plant one 


releases at'least two men from the drudg- 
ery of handling aihes by hand and per 
mita their labor to be useg to better 
advantagé With the present scarcity of 
labor Reape coslag remy a ing more 

yt every day, the saving of the 
er | ail wag a ada € crews is 
an item desetving your most seriour 
consideration 





FIG. 1. 





American “Y 
Steam Jet Ash 
Conveyors 
are today paramaunt in, the field of ash disposal by the 
steam vacuum method because of certain well defined, 
putable and le points of advantage. 
Briefly, they are as follows: 


LOW FIRST COST~An American Sseam Jet Conveyor may be installed in 
plant at the minimum cost for material and labor. 





have cut ath bandling costs 80% and over by adopting our system, 
QONVENIENCE-—No No shoveling, whenling or hit 
ing. Clean 


SATE he No gears, no belts, 
wo shafting, 20 

CONSTRUCTIO! - 
a th rp ae of pec fing made for the 





SERVICE cei co of skilled engine 
cin et maybe ted fra 
maintenance of every American Steam Jet Coaveyor 


Syntem. 
Write Us Today, 
py mn pe pn ee LOL wp dad 


AMERICAN STEAM CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


(CRNCAGO, 328 W. Medien 8. 





NEW YORK, 60 Rast dnd S8. 
ae a ae ace Pca 


THE POINT OF CONTACT WITH THE WAR INTEREST IS PRESENT IN THIS 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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similar in its disturbing factor to 
the ugly grind of swiftly revolv- 
ing gears when out of mesh. 

An advertisement is out of mesh 
when the war interest is merely 
dragged in for the same reason 
that a stout gentleman of color 
stands in front of a painless dental 
parlor, clad in a pea-green suit and 
holding a pink umbrella—to at- 
tract attention. War is a serious 
thing, and no sensible technical 
advertiser would show Uncle Sam 
running a boring mill merely for 
the sake of attracting attention to 
his advertising space. And like- 
wise neither would he sanction 
picturing the Goddess of Liberty 
over some such headline as— 


FREEDOM FROM TROUBLE MEANS IN- 
STALLING THE BLANK GRINDER 


Such methods are inclined to 
“strip teeth” and retard the power 


DREPARE ! 


“Get Ready’’ Means 
“Get Up Buildings”’ 
To Thousands of 
Industrial Concerns 


Shelters of all kinds will be needed over hurry up operations. 
ings must be provided for storage. Additions to factories must be 
erected. New shipping docks must be constructed and sheltered 


rr. EEL’ 


BUILDING: 


Sri = 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Pressed Stee! Department 
Youngetowp Ohio 
Representations in Principal Cities 





FIG. 2. EMPHASIZING THE FACT THAT 
““TRUSCON” BUILDINGS ARE QUICKLY 
ERECTED AT A’ TIME WHEN 
SPEED COUNTS 


of the copy, because the war in- 
terest and the product are not 
linked up sensibly. 

The methods by which some of 
the technical advertisers are mesh- 
ing the war interest with their 
advertising is interesting—and 
profitable to note. 


- company 
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For example, take the case oj 
the American Steam Conveyor: 
Corporation. Upon first consid- 
eration the association between 


ON GUARD! 


OMEWHERE IN THE U. 8. A.” this 
CARBIC double burner light stands 





FIG. 3. GOVERNMENT’S USE OF PRODUCT 
MAKES THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
ACCEPTABLE 


steam jet ash conveyors and the 
war does not appear to be at all 
strong; in fact, the product ap- 
pears to be too remote to permit 
of the war interest being used 
except by some such ordinary 
method as showing a war picture 
merely for attention value. The 
might have done the 
latter, but instead it searched for 
an argument which would give a 
meshing contact and throw its 
copy in mesh. How it succeeded 
is shown by Fig. 1. 

Under the headline, ‘100,000 
Men for Uncle Sam,” it presents 
the following appeal, which is not 
only sound selling argument, but 
a strong appeal to patriotism. 

“At a conservative estimate, 
100,000 men could easily be re- 
lieved from their present jobs of 
removing ashes, soot, combustion 
ashes, blast furnace dust and 
other products of combustion, in 
America’s industrial plants by the 
use of American Steam Jet Con- 
veyors. 

“You have in your plant one or 
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Announcing— 


the resignation of Mr. Frank 
E. Fehlman, Vice-President 
and Director of Sales and 
Advertising, The H. W. 
Gossard Co., New York and 


Chicago. 


Mr. Fehlman is now associ- 
ated with Messrs. Henry, Leo 
and Samuel Fruhauf, tailors, 
at Fifty-three West Fourteenth 
Street, New York City. 


Fruhauf Bros. 


and Company 
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I am looking for 
a position as 
Art Manager 


Making ad _ layouts, 
type arrangements, 
book and catalogue 
dummies has been 
my work. 


Working through 
Agencies for the 
largest advertisers in 
the country has been 
part of my training. 


I know enough about | 


engraving, paper and 
printing to assume the 
responsibility of di- 
recting them. 


I know that the pre- 
requisite of success- 
ful advertising design 
is selling power. 


I can meet people 
and can sell drawings 
I believe in. 


I am looking for a po- 
‘ sition as art manager. 


N. Y. Art Manager, 
Box 294, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





more men engaged in the han 
dling of these materials, wh 
could be released for other job 
around the plant, or for servic 
in the armies of the Republic, b; 
the use of this labor-saving ap 
paratus. Your plant is one uni‘ 
in a tremendous chain of indus 
trial plants attempting to sur 
mount the present labor condi 
tions. You may not be able t 
go to the front yourself, becaus« 
it is necessary to maintain an in 
dustrial organization, but you can 
liberate other men to do so by 
the use of labor-saving equip 
ment. 

“Your preparedness to take the 
place that awaits you in your 
country’s service is demonstrated 
by the. efficiency of your working 
staff, or your selling and distrib 
uting organization, or of your 
plant equipment and product. 

“We must conserve labor; we 
must save money; we must not 
waste time in these critical days. 
A piece of apparatus that saves 
labor, money and time is as sure- 
ly serving flag and country as is 
the soldier or sailor in our army 
or navy.” 

The chief point of interest 
about this advertisement lies in 
the conception and execution of 
the idea. It would have been so 
easy to do the commonplace 
rather than to search for and 


‘properly utilize the point of work- 


ing contact. 

Obviously more direct and 
easier arrived at, is the adver- 
tisement of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company (Fig. 2). As a 
manufacturer of portable steel 
buildings the company was quick 
to sense the new _ conditions 
which were bound to spring up 
as a result of war, and acted ac- 
cordingly. As the copy says, 
“Get ready means get up new 
buildings to thousands of in- 
dustrial concerns,” and Truscon 
Steel Buildings happened to meet 
the demands for speed in erection 
In this sort of copy the meshing 
contact is direct and requires only 
the proper initiative to appreciat 
it and put the gears in mesh. 

A different appeal from eithe: 
of the two already mentioned i: 
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iound in the advertisement of the 
(arbic Manufacturing Company, 
; anufacturer of the Carbic Light. 

sed ordinarily for illuminating 
| urposes on engineering undertak- 
iigs where the work is pushed at 
night, this company was quick to 
;rasp an opportunity to link up 
‘ne product with actual war serv- 

e. The copy shows how the 
company meshed the war interest 
with the advertising, and reads as 
follows: 

“Somewhere in the U. S. A. 
this Carbic double burner light 
stands guard duty with the sen- 
tries. 

“Someone had to be convinced 
that the Carbic Light and the Car- 
bic Cake were worthy for this 
responsible. service before the 
lights were put to work.” 

Notice how cleverly the selec- 
tion of the Carbic Light is put up 
to the Government, by inference; 
also the expression, “Somewhere 
in the U. S. A.,” which creates a 
proper war tone to the selling. 

There is a noticeable tendency, 
which will likely increase as time 
goes on, to drag the war interest 
into advertising regardless of ex- 
cuse. Some advertisers are al- 
ready stretching this policy to the 
breaking point and are arriving at 
a point where the association is a 
great strain upon the _ reader’s 
imagination. 

It may take a little study and 
planning to get the war interest 
to mesh with your advertising, but 
the effort will be well worth the 
trouble. 


Posters Advertise New Food 


Product 


A. R. Rodway & Co., brokers in food 
products, New York, are placing on the 
arket a new product, Rodway’s Hun- 
cer Sauce, a table condiment, whcih is 
leing introduced in a few cities. <A 
poster advertising campaign is being con- 
icted on a limited scale. 


(‘handler Leaves ‘‘Architectural 
Record” 


LeRoy W. Chandler, for the past three 
ars manager of the service department 
' the Architectural Record, has been 
‘pointed copy chief of the Creative Ad- 

—— & Sales Service, Inc., New 
ork. 





Men who know modern 
merchandising—backed by 
a superior organization 
and mechanical equipment 
produce 


“PRINTED SALESMEN” 


and make any campaign or 
individual piece of adver- 
tising successful. 


Established for more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world. 


Che Lakeside press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





AMT 


The Billboard 


a class weekly highly specialized 
in the interest of actors, actresses, 
performers, theatrical managers 


and showmen, WANTS THE 
AGENCIES TO KNOW that it 
will produce more inquiries at 25 
cts. a line on 


Boarding School Business 


than many mediums whose rate 
is from $4.00 up. 


The Billboard Pub. Co. 


Member A. B. C. 


New York Chicago 
Broadway & 42nd Monroe & Dearborn 


Phone, 8470 Bryant Phone, Central 8480 
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56 PER CENT 


Industrial Increase 
for the Past Twelve Months in 


New England 


This is estimated on the increase in Massachusetts, and 
those who closely observe industrial conditions maintain 
that this increase will hold good all through these six 
Northern States. 


There is not in this entire country a finer field for ad- 
vertisers as not only are all at work but each has a far larger 
pay envelope than ever before. 


This increase of wages runs through the whole indus- 
trial body, textile operatives, shoe workers, brass crafters, 
silver workers, jewellers, novelty workers, and extends to 
ordinary laborers, who are receiving 50 per cent more today 


than the skilled mechanic did 25 years ago. 


Money was never so plentiful here, so the harvest is 
ready for the sickle of the advertiser. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. S727". 


Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 33,104 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. —_ Gazerre 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and 
Daily Circulation "32,219. TELEGRAM 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (kyening) 
Daily Circulation over 9,500—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5,386 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation’ 9,534 

Population 73,144, a suburbs 100,00/ 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,00( 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,184 net A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION an: 
Daily Circulation 25,000 amaDEe 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,00( 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEI 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,00( 
NEWSPAPERS her: 
its home 


EACH OF THE 
named is a power in 
community. 
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Post Office Disapproves Flag | 


“Stickers” on Mail 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
WasHINGTON, May 9, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A copy of a circular issued by you 
entitled “Laws Against the Use of the 
Flag in Advertising” has been received 
at this office. 

If you can conveniently do so I 
will appreciate it very much if you will 
forward me a few copies of the circular 
which was reprinted from Printers’ 
INK, 

In this connection I inclose for your 
information a copy of a circular letter 
that was issued by the postmaster at 
New York, with the approval of this 


department. 
(Signed) W. H. Lamar, 
Solicitor. 


CIRCULAR LETTER ISSUED BY THE 
POSTMASTER 
New York. 

As you have mailed articles with 
pasters or stickers showing the Ameri- 
can flag attached to the address side 
in such position that the articles cannot 
be postmarked and the postage stamps 
canceled in the usual manner without 
defacing the flag, you are informed 
that this condition is in conflict with 
the following provisions of Paragraph 
3, Section 470, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations: 

“Space should be left on the address 
side of all mail matter sufficient for 
a legible address and for all directions 
permissible thereon, for postage stamps, 
for postmarking, rating and any other 
words necessary for forwarding or re- 
turn,” and you are advised to see that it 
is not present on any articles mailed 
hereafter. . 

You will doubtless agree that a con- 
dition which results in the defacement 
of the flag should not be created, and 
aside from the fact that the use of 
flag-stickers in this manner is con- 
trary to the postal laws, will appreciate 
the necessity for such action as will 
prevent the result mentioned. 

The Postoffice Department does not 
ipprove of the use of pasters or stickers 
m mail matter, but if they do not re- 
semble postage stamps they may be 
placed on the back of articles which 
ire sent by mail, and if you intend to 
continue the use of pasters showing 
the United States flag, or any others, 
m the outside of mail they should not 
ve placed on the address side. 


Frohman Enlists, Suspends 
Agency 

Louis H. Frohman, who has conducted 
in advertising agency in New York, has 
nlisted in the Officers’ Reserve eo 
ind has suspended the work of the 
iency until he returns. ‘‘My clients 
will be given mo recommendation as to 
ther agency -connections,’” Mr. Froh- 
nan writes Printers’ Inx. “Further 
susiness should be taken up directly 
with the clients or with suclf agency as 
hey may appoint.” 
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“A Jobbing Center?’ 
Yes. ce 
“Many Wholesalers?’ 
There are 111. 
“The Largest City in Maine?’ 
Yes. 
“The Capital City?’ 


Politically no, but the Business, 
Financial and Social Capital. 


‘“‘How Is Business There?” 


Good, it is usually good in Portland 
both winter and summer. 


“Does the Evening EXPRESS domi- 
nate?” 


Yes, it is the only afternoon daily. 


And while it sells at two cents 
a copy its circulation is greater 
than both other Portland dailies. 
It leads in all kinds of advertising 
by a mile. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston———New York Chicago 


PROSPERITY AND 





RESPONSIVENESS 


GO HAND-IN-HAND 


BripGEPoRT proves this—119,797 
lines of automobile advertising in 
one week (Bridgeport Show 

eek). 

This is more than Boston car- 
ried, where they thought that their 
record of 95,000 lines was a 
wonder. 

Yes, this was more than any 
New York daily carried in two 
weeks. 

Advertisers who are not full 
grown, who have not perfected 
their plans, can come on to 
BRIDGEPORT and make good 
if they use the 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 
Results come so easy it’s a pity 
to stay out! 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink PusiisHinG COMPANY 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
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business 


finally settles 
War-Made down after ad- 


Markets _iusting itself to 


the changed conditions brought on 
by the Government’s revenue and 
recruiting programme, it is safe to 
predict a scramble of advertisers 
intent on making the most of the 
new situation. 

There are few lines of business 
which will not be affected by these 
new conditions, and advertisers 
may well look ahead and discount 
the future rather than hesitate and 
let the future discount their later 
efforts. Take the office-appliance 
field, for example. Thousands of 
office men all over the country are 
leaving to join various military 
and naval organizations. Drafting 
500,000 men for the new army will 
still further reduce the number of 
available office workers. Who is 
going to do the work of these 
men? It is not too much to be- 
lieve that in a great many in- 
stances his work will be distrib- 


Pre-empting When 
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uted around the office. Each cas 
of this kind is an opportunity t:, 
sell an adding machine, a check 
writer or some other sort of labor 
saving device, which will save th 
necessity of hiring a new man t 
take the place of one who is stil 
carried on the pay roll. 

Similarly the manufacturer an 
advertiser of household appliance 
of a labor-saving character ca) 
well afford to take stock of th 
new market which is opening u 
due to the scarcity of househol: 
help and the increasing cost of suc! 
help. Housewives who hav 
steadily refused to be interested i 
washing machines, vacuum clean 
ers and the like, when they wer: 
able to get help for four or fiv: 
dollars a week, look at the propo 
sition quite differently when the: 
have to pay nine and ten and put 
up with an equally increased 
amount of independence to boot 
With the influx of alien girls shut 
off by the war, this condition is 
bound to become an increasing op 
portunity for the advertiser of 
drudgery-saving appliances. 

And it is the same on the farm. 
Here again there is an increasing 
demand for mechanical devices for 
increasing production and saving 
labor—a demand which is becom 
ing more and more urgent as the 
world’s need of American food- 
stuffs increases. Moreover, all in- 
dications point to a still further 
rise of farm prosperity and a still 
further growth of the purchasing 
power of the farmer. 

But it is not the purpose of 
Printers’ INK to list here all the 
war-time opportunities. Most oi 
its readers have already given this 
subject considerable thought. But 
it may well be urged that no time 
be lost in going after this business 
If the Civil War can be accepted 
as a precedent, it will be remem 
bered that the opening days o/ 
that war, as is the case to-day, 
were marked by a period of indus 
trial hesitancy. But as soon as th 
Government began to spend th 
vast sums of money needed t 
equip ‘and maintain the newl: 
raised armies, an era of activity se 
in which had never before bee: 
equaled Those few manufac 
turers of that day who had th 
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j resight to act promptly, before 
te great awakening, in most cases 
sicceeded in establishing them- 


s lves in a way which would have 
--en almost impossible had they 
ild back and waited to see what 
e other fellow intended doing. 
\ war time, as in peace time, the 
an who gets the business is the 
ie who goes after it the hardest. 


Retailers Members of the 
ational Coffee 


versus R ’ 
oasters’ Asso- 
Large Private ciation would like 
Buyers to have Congress 
define in so many words what con- 
stitutes a “retailer.” Doubtless 
there are other advertisers who 
will echo the sentiment. This de- 
termination of mercantile status 
is one that has many ramifications, 
as evidenced by the grumbling of 
certain stationers because of the 
policy of an advertiser of paper 
napkins in selling at quantity 
prices to proprietors of restaur- 
ants and lunch rooms on the the- 
ory that they are, in effect, re- 
tailers. 

The immediate cause of the so- 
licitude of the’ marketers of cof- 
fee is found in the circumstance 
that the war revenue bill levies a 
tax upon all tea or coffee held by 
anyone “except a retailer who does 
not sell coffee or tea at whole- 
sale.” Advertisers in the tea and 
coffee field have communicated to 
Congressmen that they would be 
pleased if the bill could be 
amended to define a retailer as a 
merchant having on hand at one 
time no more than say, 200 pounds 
0! coffee and 100 pounds of tea. 
However, they would not object, 
they say, if the limitation upon the 
size of a reétailer’s stock were 
aced at double the figures given. 
In the case of the National Cof- 
f'e Roasters’ Association the ob- 
tive of the present move is to 
event the granting of tax im- 
unity as “retailers” to soap clubs, 
vail-order houses, department 

ores and chain stores. It is the 
> ntention of the association that 
ch distributors are not entitled 
retail classification. With other 
vivertisers, however, this question 

what shall be accounted the 
aitations of retailing is likely to 


a] 


Se 
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be longer lived than the period of 
interpretation of a war tax. 

The recent Victor-Macy deci- 
sion in the United States Supreme 
Court, that inferentially leaves the 
direct contract with the individual 
retailer as an advertiser’s only al- 
ternative for resale price fixing, 
will, of course, invest with impor- 
tance the definition of a retailer 
just as the exact definition of an 
“agent” is of such significance in 
consignment selling. 

It has remained, however, for 
the present era of high prices of 
foodstuffs to precipitate new com- 
plications with respect to the 
standing of a “retail merchant” as 
compared with the large private 
buyer. In the nation-wide move- 
ment for economy as a means of 
combating the high cost of eat- 
ables advertisers of popular food 
specialties have been subjected 
to unprecedented: pressure from 
would-be purchasers who are will- 
ing to buy in quantity and who, 
in consideration of the volume of 
their orders, desire to be granted 
whatever discounts would be ac- 
corded a retailer. In some in- 
stances the quantity buyers who 
wish to edge into the category of 
retailers are simply large private 
consumers,- but often an air of 
plausibility is given by the circum- 
stance that the purchase is made 
for resale or distribution to the 
members of a neighborhood circle 
or a co-operative buying club. 

In the case of lines put out 
through jobbers the latter serve, 
of course, as buffers for the ad- 
vertisers against this sort of dis- 
count seeking, but the advertisers 
who have adopted the plan of sell- 
ing direct to the retail trade are 
experiencing the full force of the 
onslaught. For example, the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company and the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
have had, of late, at their various 
distributing points, an unusual 
number of opportunities to sell 
crackers in bulk, if only they will 
not inquire too closely whether or 
not a prospective patron is a bona- 
fide retailer. A desire to secure 
the lowest possible prices on food- 
stuffs combined with an instinct to 
hoard food has impelled a surpris- 
ing number of householders who 
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have heretofore bought biscuits, 
etc., in small package form sud- 
denly to undertake to dodge the 
retailers and buy, at wholesale 
prices, tins of a capacity of five 
pounds and upward. 


Flag 
Advertising 


Since war was 
“he clar : d, 
RINTERS INK 
Laws has received 
more inquiries as to the laws 
against the use of the flag in ad- 
vertising than on any other one 
subject. Inquirers generally want 
to know two things: What is the 
law? and how is it being applied? 
The answer to the first question 
may be found in the summary of 
the State statutes which we print- 
ed in our issue of April 5. So 
many requests have been received 
for this article that it has been 
reprinted in leaflet form, and we 
shall be glad to send it to in- 
quirers as long as the supply holds 
out. This collection brings to- 
gether a body of law hitherto 
scattered through the statute- 
books of many States, and has 
been found useful not only by 
prospective advertisers, but also 
by postmasters in the large cities 
and others to whom inquiries on 
the subject are frequently ad- 
dressed. 

As the enforcement of these 
drastic statutes rests in the hands 
of the prosecuting authorities of 
the various States, it is impossible 
to say definitely in what spirit 
they will be applied. The District 
Attorney in New York City has 
announced that he will not be “too 
technical,” and in Iowa it is said 
that the law will not be construed 
to forbid flags as decorations for 
newspaper headlines. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where a new 
and drastic act recently went into 
effect, it is said that merchants 
would be allowed to dispose of 
such flag-decorated articles as 
they then had in stock. In this 
connection it is well to remember 
that many of the States forbid the 
use of the flag to “decorate, mark. 
or distinguish” goods, wares and 
merchandise. 

In the present state of the pub- 
lic mind advertisers will do well 
to avoid violating even the spirit 


INK 


of the statutes; for, aside fron 
the bad taste of such advertisin«;, 
strict enforcement of these stri 
gent laws may at any time be pr: 
cipitated by some particularly fi, 
grant offense. It should be note 
too, that in many of the Stat 
“flag” is defined as including an 
thing “evidently purporting” 
be the flag, “upon which shall j 
shown the colors, the stars and tlie 
. 
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stripes, in any number of eith 
thereof, or by which the avera 
person seeing the same, without 
deliberation, may believe the same 
to represent the flag.” 


Advertising to Help Law 
Enforcement 


Large space is being used in -news- 
papers of New Brunswick by the Do- 
minion Temperance Alliance to aid in 
the enforcement of a prohibition law 
passed by the Provincial legislature last 
year. The campaign started with fifteen- 
inch copy four columns wide, which 
was reduced one-third after four inser- 
tions. All the daily and weekly news- 
papers of the Province are being used. 

The law, which became effective May 
1, was passed over a year ago and in the 
interim the public lost interest in the 
prohibition movement. The law applies 
only to the period of the war, and it was 
realized that lax enforcement would not 
help in the passage of a permanent 
measure later on. Moreover, there is 
a Dominion temperance act in force in 
certain counties that takes precedence 
of the new law until these counties ap- 
ply for its repeal. 

All of these reasons were powerful 
factors in pointing the way to advertis- 
ing. The slogan “Help to Enforce of 
hibition” has been a feature of each ad- 
vertisement. The campaign is unusual 
in that it aims to make a law “stay 
put” which was originally passed with 
out the help of advertising. 


Flags 


Dry-Cleaned Free of 
Charge 


The Rex laundry, of Galveston, Tex 
recently used newspaper space in th 
city to announce that it would give ¢ 


“careful and thorough dry cleaning’ 
free of charge to all flags. used in a cer- 
tain patriotic parade in  Galvestor 
“Cheer up, support the President!” s 
their copy. ‘Let Old Glory wave.” 


With New York 
Bank 


Montgomery Hallowell, who has be 
in the advertising field in New Y: 
for a number of years, has entered t 
New Business department of the Na. . 
tional Bank of Commerce of New Yo 


Hallowell 
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News Stand Circulation 
Won't Bring Export Orders 


And neither will the sample copy distri- 
bution of an export magazine among Ameri- 
can advertisers, exchanges and prospective 
advertisers. 


\ 


Keep this fact big in your mind that the 
circulation of an export medium must be 
rigidly divided between that which is pro- 
ductive and unproductive (foreign and do- 
mestic)—and the magazine which has the big- 
gest proportion of productive circulation is 


( MIN 


Export 
American Industries 


40,000 Total Monthly Circulation 
Guaranteed 


Export American Industries is the only export magazine which 
is a Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. It was the first 
export, magazine to give its advertisers detailed statements of each 
month’s distribution by countries abroad and its circulation at home. 

If each export magazine or medium would avail itself of the 
A. B. C. audit it would clear up the export circulation situation 
so every domestic trained advertising man would understand it 
clearly. We hope with all sincerity that our contemporaries will 
soon become members of the A. B. C. It will be of distinct benefit 
to us, as well as to the export field at large, to get the actual facts 
about these different circulations instead of continuing in the pres- 
ent muddle of “claimed,” “stated” and “declared” circulations. 

Export. American Industries reaches every open market over- 
seas. It guarantees you the largest circulation of any export maga- 
zine, and it provides this circulation at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand of any medium in the foreign trade. Ask for our rate card 
for your files—or better, tell us to send you details of the service 
we can render in selling your particular goods abroad. 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
30 CHURCH ST. ry 33 £3 NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL Motion 
Pictures sell your product 
by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


advertising is integral part 
particularly ef- of the plot of 
fective when an absorbing 
your sales play. 


INDUSTRIAL | points are an 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- @ 
ducing advertising films. 





Motion Picture Corporation 
im 6205 W. 40th St., New York City ‘ 


=f 

















and 


STEREO- 
TYPES 


of Quality 


J. T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
Phone, Greeley 4240 
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Large Advertisers 
Affected by Tin Can 
Shortage . 


For Sixty Days Government “Wir 
Committee” Proposes to Wiih- 
hold Supply from Makers of 
Soups, Beans, Spaghetti, Etc — 
Would Thus Favor Packers of 
Perishable Foods 


Special Washington Correspondenc 
HE Government is very much 
wrought up over the shorta ze 

of tin for the use of canners. Tie 
first remedial measure took tie 


| form of an endeavor to induce 
| manufacturers of toilet gooiis, 
| etc., etc., to substitute containers 
| of fiber or other material for the 


customary tin package. 

Not finding the conservation 
thus accomplished sufficient, the 
War Can Committee (made up 
of Government officials, can manu- 
facturers and packers) has now 
moved on some of the leading 
advertisers of ready-to-serve 
foods with the demand that they 
cease employing tin containers 
and leave the entire available sup- 
ply for the canners of perishable 
food products such as fruits and 
vegetables. It has even been pro- 
posed in the conferences in Wash- 
ington this past week that con- 
tracts for tin cans for non-per- 
ishable foods may be abrogated. 

That a strong represéntation of 
advertisers is mustering in oppo- 
sition to this idea may be sur- 
mised when it is mentioned that 
if the plan were carried out it 
would affect such products as 
Campbell’s and Franco-American 
Soups, the various brands of 
tinned baked beans, spaghetti, all 
sorts of pickles, etc., and mayle 
the various brands of condensed 
milk. To appease the protesting 
advertisers the Can Committee is 
setting forth that it does not pro- 
pose to interrupt the flow of ca: 
permanently, but merely to cut « 
the supply for a “probation p 
riod” of sixty days, during whi:! 
the packers of more. perishal)'e 
foods would get all the containe’s 
the market affords and the adv: 
tisers of soups, baked beans, et 
would get none. To this id: 
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Re 
—_—— 


e advertisers are making reply al 
the effect that their valuable 
od will, built upon continuous 


a ‘vertising, is dependent in great | 


‘asure upon the ability of the 
iblic to obtain their goods at 
ay time at any corner grocery. 
‘.o shut down on their production | 
r sixty days, they insist, would 
nearly equivalent to putting 
hem out of business permanently, | 
s) serious would be the conse- 
jaences to their distributive sys- 
em and to the buying habits of 
he consuming public. But in the 
face of this slap at one of the 
ading advertised industries we 
‘ar that the United States Gov- 
‘nment has assured the Cana- 
dian government a supply of tin 
cans adequate for the packing of 
pork and beans for the Canadian 
troops. 

Of course, it is the shortage of 
tin plate that is causing all the 
trouble. The plate comes in dif- 
ferent sizes, just as does paper, 
and it has to be cut with a view 
to eliminating waste. Right now 
the greatest demand is for plate 
of that dimension of which the 
average size vegetable, berry and 
fruit can is made. This is the 
can of which such huge quantities 
are now needed for the packing 
of perishablé foods. It is expect- 
el that the production of such 
foods will be so immense, as a 
result of the stimulus of the na- 
tion-wide agitation which has been 
carried on, that every available 
can will be needed to pack it. 
Manufacturers, like Heinz, who 
make their own cans, will not 
be so seriously affected if they 
have been fortunate enough to 
protect their supply of plate. Of 
course, it is true that plate of 
all sizes is scarce, but the demand 
on all sizes is not equally tense. 

It is expected that the whole 
‘tuation will adjust itself inside 
./ ninety days. By that time per- 
i hable foods will be pretty well 
t:ken care of and more tin will 
lc released for other uses. In the 
vieantime steps are being taken 
|) increase greatly the output of 
jlate. New mills for its produc- 

on are either being planned or 

arted. 


Gow Gocads 


PLUS 
Consumers 
CAMPAIGNS reach their 


greatest efficiency and full 
effectiveness only by embody- 
ing ‘Dealer Advertising.” 


Dealer Cooperation is best 
secured thru a proper affiliation 
with the right “Trade Paper.” 
a Quality and 
Specialty trade medium is 
read more closely and relied 
upon more implicitly by mer- 
chants, executives and buyers 
than any other trade paper. 


Dry Goods Publishing Co. 
120 W. 32nd St., New York 




















Thoroughly com- 
petent Copywriter 
who is capable of 
buying art work and 
making own layouts. 
Man with footwear 


experience prefer- 


red. Give references 
and name salary. 
Address 


M. F., Box 293, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


—, day the Schoolmaster in- 
tends to propose for discussion 
at an advertising club meeting the 
question: “When is a dealer-help 
really a dealer-help?” He knows 
the answer in advance, he doesn’t 
mind confessing: “When it helps 
the dealer sell goods.” Note that 
it doesn’t say, “When it helps sell 
the dealer goods,” though it is 
sometimes interpreted that way. 

No better way has probably ever 
been invented for the manufac- 
turer to aid his dealer than by 
suggesting new uses to which the 
consumer may put the product. If 
the suggestions are sensible, and 
of such a character that the dealer 
can easily pass them on, it is pos- 
sible to sell goods even in a theor- 
etically “saturated market.” The 
Schoolmaster recently came across 
an illustration of this sort of work 
which is worth repeating. The 
Larkin Company, of Buffalo, N 
Y., manufacturer of soaps, per- 
fumes, etc., markets its goods 
through the creation of “Larkin 
clubs” in cities and towns, each 
club being organized and managed 
by a woman secretary. It is just 
as important for the company to 
help its club secretaries to “sell” 
the idea of its products to the 
members as it is for the average 
manufacturer to help the retailer 
sell his products. 

The Larkin Company issues a 
magazine which circulates primari- 
ly among these club secretaries. 
Here is an example of how the 
company has created “new uses” 
for so common a product as gar- 
den hose, and thereby helped the 
club secretaries to sell more of it: 

Larkin Garden* Hose is very neces- 
sary to every family just now, for 
washing autos, buggies, etc., for scrub- 
bing porches, sidewalks and_ cellar 
floors, also to cool the house by-and-by 
by wetting the sides. For rinsing win- 
dows after washing, watering the gar- 
den, lawn and flowers, sprinkling the 
‘roads to keep the dust down. 

It is just the thing to rinse” heavy 
articles. Blankets rinsed with the hose 
save wringing and dry without a wrin- 
kle. No ironing is required; they look 
like new as the nap is uncrushed. Bed- 


ticks, comforts, quilts, children pads, 
heavy counterpanes should be rinsed 


with the hose, and crocheted ard 
knitted spreads that are especially s: ft 
and fluffy. 

Rugs, rag carpets and _ matting, 
scrubbed with a stiff brush moistened 
with diluted Larkin Ammonia, when 
rinsed with the hose look like new. 
If the hose is turned full force on tie 
rosebushes every day, all insects will 
disappear. 

e have a small piece of hose fas- 
tened to the faucet in the cellar near tie 
drain where the men can take a shower 
bath each evening a during 
haying time. This saves the bathroom. 
We have another piece fastened to the 
faucet in the wash-room that reaches to 
the stove to fill the boiler, also tie 
washing-machine and other tubs. This 
saves much time and strength from 
carrying water. 

The Schoolmaster will venture 
the opinion that, armed with such 
a category of uses for garden 
hose, the club secretary can sally 
forth and sell more of it than she 
ever did before. This is a “dealer 
help” of the realest kind. Inci- 
dentally, the fact that it is a signed 
contribution from a_ housewife 
gives its. statements the added 
value of expert testimony. 

* * * 


Nearly a year ago an article ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK telling 
how the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany finds “Just-right Salesmen” 
for its stores. Its requirements 
are very exacting and only one ap- 
plicant out of every hundred sur- 
vives the test. Judging applicants 
from the physical standpeint alone, 
it will not employ men who are 
in any way crippled, men who are 
so large that they would occupy 
too much space in the stores or 
men who are so small that cus- 
tomers could bulldoze them. To 
many the arbitrary standards by 
which the United judges prospec- 
tive salesmen, might seem finical. 
These rules, however, have grown 
out of the brass tacks experience 
of the company, and are not.the 
visionary ideals of a theorist. But 
as necessary as they may be for 
the guidance of this particular 
concern, they should not be ac- 
cepted as infallible principles that 
can be applied with equal success 
in other businesses. 

For example, here comes Truly 
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eS tl MOVING PICTURE ADVERTISING 


Free illustrated booklet explaining how moving pictures ‘are 























sily re made to advertise, and containing interesting description of 
‘iiion ‘aboratory-studio, sent at request. 
10isten:d 
a, when ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO. 
S dn the Successor to INDUSTRIAL MOVING PICTURE CO. 
on eS The Senior Specialists in Moving Picture Advertising 
ose fas || 1335 DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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aches © Hf I Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 
4 This Brockton, a ceiueia, The Great Shoe City filled with wala and 
ite winners. A Dry Town doing Biz Business. People have money to spend. 

venture 
owt | Brockton Daily Enterprise 
garden 
Sages Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
‘dealer Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 

Anci- Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 

signed Carries many want advertisements. Bert 

poem paper. Leading general advertisers use it 
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CONES DEALERS: This shoe IN STOCK. 


No. 262. Gun Metal Bal Oxford. 
Twin Six last. 


ECONOM Y-—A shoe to give you your money’s worth in wear must 
FiT RIGHT. There can be no strain on any part. Here is where Ralston 
Shoes EXCEL. They FIT—and their dependable quality and constant 
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— comfort assure you complete SATISFACTION. 
; that Sold in 3000 good stores. Style booklet on request. 
annie RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Brockton (Campetto), Mass. 
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Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 
POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 
MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Our booklet, Success- 
ful Advertising Ideas 
REE 


The Old King Cole 
Papier Mache Co. 


Canton, O. 


We reproduce this 
familiar Trade Mark 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 


NEB. 














BINDERS for 
PRIN 


Die 


5B SO Be 





*65 CENTS EACH—POSTPAID 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with all 
inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with strong black 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave., New York 


*Where two or more are ordered at the 
same time, the price is 55c. each, plus 
actual shipping costs. 
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| to have, say, one middle-aged ma 
| mixed in with each sales for 
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Warner, the head of a success 
chain of hat stores with a set 
rules for hiring men that in so; 
respects is the direct opposite 
those of the cigar chain. Ina 
cent article he states: 

“The physique, religion or : 
tionality of a man does not ga: z 
success. Some undersized men 
more efficient than some of 
stature, who on the impulse \ 
might pick to excel in selling. 
lies solely with the man, and it is 
from his chin up that one prove 
I have found it wis 


It gives balance to the younge 
men and there is a certain px 
tion of our trade who prefer a 
matured man to serve them. We 
are striving to please all who call 
upon us.” 

After all, the selling ability of 
a man does not depend on his size 
or the color of his hair. It has 
been the privilege of the School- 
master to call on many of the 
executives who are guiding the 
destinies of several of our large 
business institutions. It is a sur- 
prising fact that many of these 
human dynamos are undersized 
physically. Many of the most 
forceful characters in_ history, 
such as Napoleon and Grant, were 
small men. A sales manager, who 
has hundreds of salesmen under 
him, told the Schoolmaster that he 
has a well-defined set of rules for 
measuring the fitness of appli- 
cants. Age, height, weight, the set 
of the chin, the curve of the 
mouth, and all such things are tak- 
en into consideration. Occasion- 
ally, however, something in a man 
makes the manager hire him, al- 
though he lacks some of the re- 
quired qualifications. The strange 
thing about it is that the best men 
on his staff are these exceptior's. 
He still sticks to his rules, but i 
says that the most interesting par 
of his job is being careful not 
pass up an “exception.” 

* * * 


There seems to be quite a go 
deal of misunderstanding ab: 
the way that advertiseme 
should produce inquiries. .Tho; 
who try to establish a rule tl 
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il apply to all classes of adver- 
‘ments and mediums are at- 
ipting an impossibility. The 
ily rule is the rule of reason. 
me advertisements dre so con- 
ucted that they should not be 
vected to pull inquiries. 
Very often there is no good 
..son why a reader should reply 
the advertisement under con- 
ileration until such time as he 
y need the goods that the ad- 
ertiser offers. In the case of 
ne other advertisements there 
hardly any occasion for the 
ider’s communicating with the 
lvertiser, as the goods may be 
purchased from retail stores if 
the advertising is effective enough 
to cause the reader to read, be- 
lieve and remember. In the case 
of still other advertisements an 
immediate and liberal response 
can be expected, and from early 
insertions at that. Who believes, 
for example, that the recent ad- 
vertisements in the pages of 
Printers’ INK for,a new adver- 
tising manager for the Victor 
Talking Machine Company had 
to appear several times before the 
“cumulative effect” began to get 
in its work? The character of 
the advertisement is such that the 
first insertion probably brought 
more replies than any subsequent 
insertion would have brought. We 
should not expect the woman 
reader to lay down her magazine 
nd order Gold Medal Flour, or 
ven write about it, but the ad- 
vertisers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the Alexander 
Hamilton Courses can, from the 
very first insertion, induce read- 
ers to lay down the publication 
ard send an inquiry—provided 
that both copy and medium are 
vhat they should be. 


21 Monte Brand to Be Pushed 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Cal., is planning a 
vy drive on Del Monte brand prod- 
s this year. The preliminary an- 
uncement states that “the 1917 Del 
nte advertising campaign is the larg- 
ever conducted exclusively on Cali- 
nia canned fruits and vegetables. 
er 48,000,000 advertisements will ap- 
ir—all full pages in color—in the 
urday Evening Post and | in the big 
ding women’s magazines.” 


I Build Business 


I manage sales; manage advertising; dig deep; 
create ideas and merchandising 


: night’s ride of New York. 
Clinton E. Woods 
Visiting Sales and Advertising Manager 
400 Convent Avenue, New York 








“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Are you using ‘‘Climax’’ Square 
Top Paper Clips? If not—let 
Pat. Dec. US send fou samples. They will 

12, 1916" Convince you that the “Climax” 

. Square Top is by far the best 
all-purpose paper clip. 

Prices below will vatloty you that be- 
sides being the Best, they are also the 
Most Economical. 

Send us your next order. It will recelve 
our prompt and careful attention. 


F. 0. B. BUFFALO 
Packed 10,000 inbox Packed 1,090 in box 


500,00: 
1,000,000...... Tie 1,900, O00: c<cs 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 





457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Bog O KLEts 


cATALO OG 


Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of ‘Printers’ INK”’ 

















GUMMED LABELS 


FOR 2 % th ( Sars) 1G, 


pow cane ring ‘and address of the consignee 
name 
on a label your business card. 


McCOURT GUMMED rD LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLACK, 


83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man thoroughly familiar 
with the Hollerith Card System and its 
application. In replying give full de- 
tails as to education, experience, age, 
etc. Box 480, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — For 
trade journal published in New York. 
Good oppertunicy for a hustling, aggres- 
sive young man looking to the future 
rather than the past. Box 493, P 


Advertising Solicitor or Art Manager 
Can obtain an interest in established art 
concern. Must be a man of results and 
willing to invest. Communicate with 
Box 499, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 
; MAN: BY A__ BOSTON 
AGENCY. MUST HAVE _ HAD 
TECHNICAL AND TRADE PAPER 
EXPERIENCE. ADDRESS BOX 
485, CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
For high-class mechanical journal in 
New York City and Eastern territory. 
Trade paper experience necessary. State 
record of business closed, age, experi- 
ence, references. Box 494, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Wanted At Once 


SALES MANAGER—Large Printing 
and Publishing Co., $5,000. Familiar 
Printing and Book Binding. This is a 
big job for a big man and will be 
filled at once. Give full details. 5 
V. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO. 
Employment Service 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Your Own Business. In Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and 40 other cities. If you are tired 
of building up someone’s else business 
and have enough confidence in your 
ability to sell our successful service 
needed by every business (nothing like 
it sold) with exclusive territory and 
permanent commissions on new and re- 
newals plus the RIGHT backing from 
home office. Address SOMETHING 
NEW, Room 2105, 220 W. 42nd St. 
New York City. 


WANTED — Experienced Mail 
Order Specialty Man 


Mail order farm implement concern 
has opening for man capable of run- 
ning an office—handling volume of 
correspondence—some advertising ex- 
perience also valuable. In progres- 
sive Michigan City of 15,000. Must 
be willing to start in moderate way 
and learn the husiness—future can 
be made as big as the man.. Write 
fully experience, references, salary, 
etc. Box 490, care Printers’ Ink. 



































TRADE JOURNAL REPRESEN’ A. 
TIVES—Weekly trade paper, leader in 
its field, wants experienced live adver. 
tising solicitor in New York, Phila: ‘el- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit : nd 
St. Louis to handle (part time) spe. ial 
section advertising such as professio:.al, 
for sales, wants, etc. Liberal comzr is. 
_ Address Box 488, care Print: rs’ 
nk. 


Printing Salesman wanted by a New 
York concern doing high-class hulf- 
tone and color work—one with ideas, 
originality and “punch’—a man who 
knows merchandising and can sell 
printing based on quality and service 
instead of price. Sales must excved 
$35,000.00 annually of high-grade 
work. Salary, $2,500.00 a year and 
ome. Box 481, care Printers’ 
nk. 














AUTOMOBILE MAN 


A large metropolitan daily requires the 
immediate services of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced and competent automobile 
man. Must be perfectly acquainted with 
the automobile field and be able to write 
and solicit automobile business. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Write Post Office 
Box 25, Station N, N. Y. City. 











COPY MAN of proved ability on na- 
tional accounts is wanted to fill a high 
position in a Philadelphia agency or- 
ganization. Not only fluency is called 
for, but originality and expertness in 
ad-layouts, and thorough knowledge of 
literature related to merchandising cam- 
paigns. An excellent future assured to 
the man with the right equipment and 
the ambition to make rapid progress in 
advertising. Give experience; state age 
and salary wanted. Box 492, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











Printing 
Salesman 


A real opportunity for a real 
salesman in complete Indiana 
plant — Printing, Engraving 
and Commercial Photography 
Departments. The Salesman’s 
ability only limit to his salary. 
Second grade men need not 
bother us with correspondence. 


Box 487, Care Printers’ Ink 
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N! W YORK REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED. We desire an experienced 

alvertising solicitor who is thoroughly 

«uainted with the eastern territory to 
resent a promising automobile trade 
er. Must be a producer. Excellen‘ 
portunities. Furnish references and 
te salary expected when replying. 
< 489, care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ligh grade librarians, private secre- 

acies, stenographers, indexers and file 

slerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
w York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 





iss publication, long established, high 
standing, seeks limited capital for easy 
dc velopment; investment secure; con- 
Box 482, care 


fijential negotiations. 
Printers’ Ink. 





R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


; Sets or Single. 

PRINTERS’ 8° M inc. 450--tth Ave, mt. 
A i : ht, Sold. See 

y. Adv. Agency Heese, 38 with Ave., N.Y. 


$1 PLACES YOUR RATE CARD in EVERY N.Y.C. 
ADY. AGENCY. S & M Inc. 450—4th Ave., N. Y. 








MORE BUSINESS. Newspaper Man- 
agers. We —— Scrap Books_ of 
clippings—all lines retail business. Hun- 
dreds of selling suggestions—ideas. 
Merchants appreciate suggestions. Solici- 
tors get more business. BOYD SYS- 
TEM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ERS ! Secure a set of 
PUBLISH e S&M PLAN MAPS 
They PROVE the money and time saving value 
of our SPECIAL Delivery fervice to N.Y. Adv. 
Agencies. A Request Carries No Obligations. 
Schworm - Mandel, Inc., ‘ffw‘vork’ 


For Sale. Addressograph Frames. All 
or any part of approximately 30,000 
tal Addressograph frames in good 
ndition. These frames are for nar- 
w address plates. Also four old-style 
Addressographs. They can be seen at 
oir plant. Department 206. SEARS, 
ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 











WHEN , CONSIDERING 


CANADA 


r member LYDIATT’S BOOK. gives 
‘ts and figures you need to size up 
t e situation correctly. 350 p. statistics, 
1 tes, etc., all mediums, customs, copy- 
r ght, trade-mark and all other matters 
c neerning advertisers. (Not an agenc 
rectory.) Annually, $2, postpaid. 
\\. A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge St., Toronto. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Capable assistant; copy, layout, general 
detail. Now with small advertiser; want 
to develop under live manager. Age 
30; married; Christian. $30 and oppor- 
tunity. Box 495, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man desires position as copy- 
writer and assistant to manager. <A 
printer with retail and agency advertis- ~ 
ing experience. I. C. S. trained. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 496, care P. I. 


AD - MANAGER 


trained in all branches, brilliant record 
as copy writer, now employed, but de- 
sires change. $4,000. Box 498, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Creative Power—Opportunity 
Will you link them? Versatile young 
man, college training, will prove valu- 
able to progressive advertising execu- 
tive appreciating brains and sincerity. 
Experienced sale-getter, mail, road, ad- 
vertising solicitor. Box 484, care P. I. 


UNCLE SAM CAN’T USE ME; CAN YOU? 
Disqualified for the army; underweight. 
College graduate. Complete knowledge 
of copy and lay-out work. Best of 
references. Especiall interested in 
retail advertising. Will go anywhere, 
but prefer New York. Box 497, P. I. 


Bright Young Woman As Assistant? 
Intelligent, competent young woman— 
23—5 years’ secretarial-stenographic ex- 
perience, publishing and advertising. 
Accustomed handling details. Initiay 
tive. Seeks secretarial position. $18-20. 
Record is recommendation. Box 486, P. I. 











A young, experienced traveling and lo- 
cal advertising representative, married, 
who has a fine record on two leading 
trade publications in New York City, 
and has _ had several years’ experience 
in actual merchandising, is desirous of 
position with a live, national or class 
medium. Is a hard worker, has original 
ideas for securing business and gets 
contracts. A, B., Box 500, P. I 


Do You Want An Eastern Representative? 


We are publishers and _ publishers’ 
representatives. Unsurpassed facilities 
for service. Fifth Avenue Office. Our 
office manager is a most experienced 
and efficient woman. This insures that 
proper care will be taken of your ac- 
count should we be called for military 
service, Box 491, care Printers’ Ink. 








If you had an opening in your’ organi- 
zation for an intelligent young man to 
learn the advertising profession, and if 
yow could find the right kind of young 
man to fill his position, you wouldn’t lose 
much time in getting him into your 
employ, would you? Well, there is 
such a young man, 19, bright, indus- 
trious, capable, and very enthusiastic 
about the advertising profession. His 
services are now for sale. Box 483, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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te CERRO 


At last advertising 
is adequately described 





}:pwarD Motr Woo.ey was chosen 
t» write the Story of the Bigness of 
Advertising, the latest of Scribner’s 
iaportant business articles, and 
James Montgomery Flagg was asked 
to illustrate it. This article is called 


The Silent Voice” 


and appears in 


SCRIBNER’S for June 


(the leading high-grade magazine) 


Iv 1s filled with facts, names, and figures. It tells such inter- 
esting business romances as: 


How the King of Spain heard about Sapolio , 
Why John H. Patterson started making cash registers 
How JohnS. Huyler sold molasses candy from a wagon 


But, more than that, it appraises ad- 
vertising with broad vision, pictur- 
ing it as improving quality, keeping 
retail prices from soaring, stabilizing 
and insuring business, interpreting 
policies, changing national habits, lift- 
ing business out of primitive forms. 

Write your name and address on the 
margin below, enclose $1, and you will get 
the next four issues of Scribner’s. Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes’s timely articles on 
business and finance appear every month. 
You need them. 


REELED 


Photograph by 
Arnold Genthe, N.Y. 
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Hold An Unbroken Front 


Any break-down in American 
business—any tendency to waver, 
will be most welcome news to our 
foes and a peril to ourselves. 


So, it behooves you men who lead 
our business thought to hold a 
steady course ahead. 


To interfere with the normal prog- 
ress of any business is to endanger 
affiliated enterprises and cause 
widening and dangerous areas of 
uncertainty, discontent, depression. 


Do your part, therefore, to keep 
the currents of trade in their ac- 
customed channels. 


The Dhicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
_ Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
PaciSc Coast Advertising Office : 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





